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This document represents the first- outcome of 
a Title III project under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. A grant was given specifi- 
cally to assist planning for an educational park 
to be constructed on part of the site once oc- 
cupied by Freedomland Recreational Park. The 
rest of this site is being developed as Co-op City, 
a major apartment development for middle in- 
come families. 

In preparing educational specifications for the 
Northeast Bronx Education Park, the following 
major criteria were used to select and develop 
features: 

1. Provision for integration of children of 
diverse backgrounds. 

2. Development of sound community-school 
inter-relationships. 

3. Implementation of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s policy statements on grade level reorgan- 
ization. 

4. Educational innovation in organization 
and curriculum. 

5. Improved articulation among the three 
school levels. 

6. Economy through joint use of facilities. 

These educational specifications have been 
drawn up in the light of existing New York City 
programs and organization, and as a result of 
study and consultation with outside sources. Pub- 
lished material on educational parks has been 
analyzed and proposals in other communities 
have been studied. The superintendents in charge 
of elementary, junior high and high school offices 
have been consulted, as have the directors of 
early childhood education and the various sub- 
ject areas. Expert consultants have provided in- 
formation and recommendations regarding every 
phase of the proposed specifications. 

Appended to this report is a list of those 
consulted during its preparation. In addition, 
several of the memoranda on which parts of the 
report are based are reproduced m full in the 
form in which they were submitted by the con- 
sultants. 

Joseph F. X. McCarthy 
Project Coordinator 
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Integration 

The size of the expected student population of 
the Northeast Bronx Education Park is large 
enough to provide an ethnically mixed student 
body. 

ToUd Spaces in Education Park 



High School 4,000 

Intermediate School 3,600 

Primary School 2,800 



Total 10,400 



In addition, one primary school is to be con* 
structed on a separated but nearby location in 
the Co-op City area. It will be connected with 
the Communications Center of the Education 
Park. 

It is anticipated that approximately two-thirds 
of the student population will be drawn from the 
families living in the Co-op City apartment proj- 
ect and that approximately one-third will be 
children living elsewhere. The Co-op City popu- 
lation is anticipated to be predominantly white; 
estimates range from 75% to 90% white for 
this population group. Adjoining the Education 
Park site is a growing neighborhood which is 
Very heavily occupied by Negro families. It is 
expected that many of their children will be in- 
cluded in the student population of the Education 
Park. In addition, there is a low-rent housing 
project proposed for the immediate vicinity, the 
residents of which will probably be drawn largely 
from minority ethnic groups. The exact geo- 
graphic areas or neighborhoods which will be 
served by the Education Park have not yet been 
defined. However, in keeping with the integration 
objective of the Board of Education, it is esti- 
mated that one-third of the pupil capacity of the 
Park will be allotted to minority group neighbor- 
hoods outside the limits of Co-op City. 

The mere presence of members of two ethnic 
groups in the same Education Park is not the 
answer to the integration objective, however. For 
effective integration of children from diverse 
backgrounds, it is planned that children will re- 
main with substantially the same classmates for 
all of primary school or intermediate school or 
high school. This will be accomplished by organ- 
izing the three school levels into “sub-schools” or 
“units” to which children will be assigned on a 
completely heterogeneous basis. Children in the 
primary and intermediate school will be assigned 
to “clusters” of from four to seven classes and it 
is expected that they will remain with their class- 



mates in these clusters for the majority of their 
classroom experiences. They will attend gym- 
nasium and take their lunch with pupils in their 
cluster as high school children will with pupils in 
their school units. Thus, over the four-year peri- 
od at each school level, children of diverse back- 
grounds will have the occasion to work and live 
together in a school situation. 

The population size of the primary school, in- 
termediate school and high school groups pro- 
vides for the addition of a certain number of 
children from outside the Education Park at the 
beginning of intermediate school, and at the be- 
ginning of high school. Therefore, a reorganiza- 
tion of “clusters” and of “units” is necessary at 
what would correspond to grade 5 and grade 9. 
It is recommended that when this reorganization' 
occurs, there be a deliberate rearrangement of 
children moving from the primary units to the 
intermediate and from the intermediate to the 
high school. In this way, the children will be 
afforded an opportunity to meet with a larger 
number of their age peers at each school level. 
At the same time, they will be members of school 
“units” of increasing size: 700 at the primary 
level, 900 at the intermediate level and 1,000 at 
the comprehensive high school level. This re- 
grouping process will not only insure that each 
child will be a member of three different socially 
and racially mixed groups as he progresses 
through the Education Park, but it will insure 
that children added to the Education Park popu- 
lation at the beginning of intennediate school or 
high school will be brought into a new social 
pattern rather than into one already established 
and set in its inter-relationships. 

Student activities will be provided on a unit 
basis as well as on a school level basis. As a 
result, there will be an opportunity for children 
to meet, in certain circumstances, with others 
drawn from a very much wider population base. 
Student government, sports and cultural activities 
will make possible contacts among youngsters of 
appropriate age drawn from the entire Education 
Park. 

The integration of students during the school 
day is only part of the total program planned to 
foster the integration of those served by the Edu- 
cation Park. Evening school and summer school 
activities will be provided on an integrated basis, 
and an extensive program of and for community 
groups, parent groups, youth action groups and 
the like will be provided not only for those whose 
children attend school in the Park, but for those 
in the broader community served by this Educa- 
tion Park. 
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The Education Park 
And Its Community 

1 . The Community's Contribution 

It is expected that community influence on the 
Education Park program will be exercised mainly 
through an advisory panel consisting of com- 
munity leaders from each of the neighborhoods 
served and representatives of the Education Park 
parents’ associations. These associations will be 
organized on a unit basis, just as the children 
will be organized; and a federation of the vari- 
ous unit associations will form a Parent Asso- 
ciation of the Education Park as a whole. It will 
be the function of this advisory panel to meet 
with the head of the Education Park and with 
the school principals, and to make known to the 
responsible school officials the interests and rec- 
ommendations of Community groups. Not only 
will trade advice for the vocational courses be 
'offered through a vocational council, but a broad 
occupational advisory service will be made avail- 
able through the participation of local labor and 
management in this council. 

Some facilities within the Education Park are 
planned exclusively for use by community groups. 
Thus, it will be possible for social and other 
groups to use meeting rooms during the school 
day, and for continuing programs to be pirovided 
in these facilities for golden-age organizations 
and other community groups. 

2. The Park's Contribution 

The Education Park is designed to provide 
special facilities and services for community 
groups. By community groups we mean not only 
adults or those who have completed school, but 
school-age children regardless of their school af- 
filiation who can reach the Education Park to 
utilize its facilities after the normal day school 
hours are completed. The principal means by 
which community personnel will be served at 
the Education Park is through the creation of 
an extensive youth and adult center. This center 
will provide a combination of recreational, avo- 
cational and quasi-academic activities. 

Formal academic offerings will be provided 
through the following kinds of school organiza- 
tions: 

a. After-school study centers. 

b. Evening high school. 

c. Community education centers. 

d. Summer school programs at the primary, 

intermediate and high school levels. 



The facilities of the pupil personnel center will 
be available for counseling and consultation for 
those v^ho are not registered students in the Edu- 
cation Park. For instance, adults interested in 
educational or vocational retraining may be 
counseled here, or children may be referred to 
this center from other schools in the vicinity of 
the Education Park. 

Paient education will be an important contri- 
bution of the Education Park to its community. 
Parent education rooms are set aside in each of 
the primary school units where topics related to 
child care and child development will most 
naturally be treated for parent groups. However, 
the presence at the same general location of 
diversified facilities for the teaching of home 
economics, the demonstration of skills in home 
nursing, child care, home decoration, cooking, 
and clothing design and construction will make 
this parent education facility far more compre- 
hensive than would be possible in separate fa- 
cilities for each school level. 

It is expected that the Education Park will be 
a cultural center for its community. The art 
studios and museum are obvious contributions in 
this direction, as are the music education facilities 
of the Park. However, the principal facilities for 
cultural programs in the Education Park will be 
the auditorium, little theatre and communications 
center. The auditorium will provide acoustically 
excellent facilities for music programs of all 
kinds. The little theatre will provide a setting for 
stage presentations and for more intimate audi- 
ence situations with instrumentalists and vocal- 
ists. Moreover, the little -theatre will provide a 
setting for community ^dramatic groups. The 
communications center will provide not only ac- 
cess to taped lessons and instructional material, 
but access to its studio facility for community 
groups interested in developing their own pro- 
grams of a dramatic or instructional nature. The 
possibility of linking home TV sets to the Edu- 
cation Park’s circuits will be explored. 

The various combination rooms provided in 
each school unit for eating and other purposes 
will make available to community groups facili- 
ties for meetings with snack service or even with 
full dinner service for groups ranging in size 
from 75 to 600. 

The contribution of the Education Park to a 
constructive recreational and leisure time pro- 
gram for youth during summer periods and 
other periods during which large numbers are 
free of school-related chores should be decisive. 
The training pool should make it certain that no 
youth within reach of this facility will be with- 
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out basic aquatic skills. The competitive pool, 
gymnasium, field house and outdoor athletic 
fields should insure a great variety of construc- 
tive leisure time activity, and the air-conditioned 
instructional facilities will be a powerful magnet 
to attract youth from the streets into academic 
or avocational courses during the summer 
months. Outdoor facilities for court games, skat- 
ing or dancing will be illuminated in evening 
hours for maximum use by the community. 

Organization and 
Administration 

The total pupil capacity planned for the North- 
east Bronx Education Park is 10,400 pupils. This 
is a vast number and one with which individual 
pupils cannot be expected to relate directly. In 
fact, it is highly probable that serious problems 
would be involved if there were an attempt to 
have pupils consider themselves as “one out of 
10,400.” 

To counter this possibility and to provide 
more manageable numbers of pupils at each of 
the three levels, it has been decided to organize 
units at each school level. Pupils within each 
unit will remain in it for the duration of their 
stay at the school level (primary, intermediate or 
high school) and will tdke the majority of their 
school program, including their physical activi- 
ties and lunch, with other students in the same 
unit. Each unit will be supervised by a unit head 
who will hold a supervisory license and will func- 
tion in many respects as the supervisor of a 
separate school of small size. 

The unit itself has a fairly large number of 
pupils, but it is expected that the guidance pro- 
gram will be so organized that children will re- 
main with the same counselor for the duration 
of their assignment to any school level. Coun- 
selors, therefore, will be assigned to school units, 
and there will be recognisable divisions of chil- 
dren within each school unit which will number 
no more than 350 for guidance purposes. At the 
high school level it is expected that the same 
homeroom teachers will carry heterogeneous 
homeroom sections through a complete four-year 
cycle; these homeroom teachers, plus the guid- 
ance counselors, will make it possible for the 
high school students to recognize a unity of as- 
signment, and to feel a secure “home base” with- 
in the large school park population. 



The four units at each school level will com- 
prise the field of supervision for a single princi- 
pal at each of the school levels. The principal’s 
assignment will be basically in the fields of com- 
munity relations, curriculum coordination, guid- 
ance and improvement of teaching. It is believed 
that with the unit as the basic element of his 
responsibility, and with many administrative 
chores removed from his office, the principal’s 
span of control over four units will not be exces- 
sive. 

The Education Park will be operated on a non- 
graded basis to the maximum extent possible. 
This presupposes that accuracy and speed in rec- 
ord keeping will be made possible by computer- 
based equipment. Individual programs will be 
prepared and altered for children in the Educa- 
tion Park,<and the record-keeping and program- 
construction will be prepared by an administra- 
tive service center which will be capable of re- 
sponding to the demands of the three principals, 
the heads of school units and guidance person- 
nel. It is expected that in some cases children 
will take parts of their programs outside their 
home unit and even outside their school level 
through the use of central facilities of the Park, 
or through inter-school talent grouping. 

The administrative service center will serve to 
coordinate the use of common facilities; to pro- 
vide maximum support of the operating units in 
terms of business management, communication 
and computer services; and to insure effective 
articulation of instruction throughout the grades. 
The administrator of the Park will have major 
responsibility for community relations, curricu- 
lum articulation, integration and full use of the 
physical facilities of the Education Park. 

There will be a curriculum coordinating unit 
operating on a park-wide basis. The Park admin- 
istrator, a curriculum coordinator for the park, 
subject area supervisors or coordinators, and the 
heads of the three schools will make up this cur- 
riculum committee. This committee will be the 
principal instrument for achieving articulation 
among the three school levels. 

It is expected that a supervisor of guidance 
will be assigned to the Education Park to oversee 
and coordinate the activities of the licensed 
counselors. This supervisor will serve as the 
guidance representative on the Park curriculum 
committee. . 

A business management office will include a 
manager to direct such business affairs as teacher 
personnel records and payroll, supply and distri- 
bution of materials, maintenance, transportation 
and food service. 



PART II: 



Physical Facilities 



Primary School 
Instructional Spaces 

There will be four units established for the 
primary school, each of them to service approxi> 
mately 700 children. Included in this number are 
some in the special education category, for whom 
three classroom spaces will be allotted in each 
unit. It is intended that these units will be organ- 
ized on a non-graded basis into three clusters of 
classrooms, each of which will cover a two-year 
age span. 

It is desired that each two-year age span be 
housed in a cluster of adjoining rooms or a class- 
room complex. A team teaching center will be 
provided for each such cluster of classrooms. 
Occupying a central location in relation to the 
rooms in each cluster will be an additional in- 
structional space, or “cluster instructional cen- 
ter.” This should be so designed that special 
teaching equipment can be stored and used with 
groups of children drawn from the rooms of the 
cluster. Such special equipment might include 
materials in the fine arts, home living or science 
areas. It should be possible to open two or three 
classroom spaces into this additional area to pro- 
vide for those activities that can be best carried 
on in large groups. This cluster instructional 
center should be so located as to be under visual 
control of at least three of the classroom units. 

Means should be provided to isolate noise 
producing activities which will be quite common 
in the classrooms and central space. In addition, 
it should be possible to compartmentalize part of 
this central space or parts of each class space to 
make small group instruction possible in each 
cluster of classrooms. 
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A parent education room will be located close ;• 

to the early childhood rooms of each unit. This | 

facility should not be set up as a classroom space j 

but rather with more casual furnishings. It will ? 

be used for conference purposes with individual i 

parents or with groups of parents, and it should 
be usable also for conferences involving staff 
members of the unit professional staff. 

A “commons” or interior play and eating area 
will be provided for each unit, with kitchen fa- 
cilities shared between adjoining units. This area 
should include a piano and access to the school’s 
audio-visual resources. A small first aid room 
will be located near this commons area. 

Ofl&ce suites for each unit will include a secre- 
tarial-reception room, space for the assistant prin- 
cipal in charge, and for two guidance counselors. 

These offices should be separated from each other 
and should have access to a record room or out- 
let for the school park computerized records. 

A faculty resource work room will be provided 
in each unit. This room will provide curriculum 
materials, teachers’ reference materials, film strips 
and records, art and science materials for use in 
the unit. It will not be a faculty library or de- 
pository lor long-term storage ef materials. It 
will provide a setting for the teachers to prepare 
instructional materials and office space for teach- 
ers in special curriculum areas who may be as- 
signed to the unit (industrial arts, music, science, 
etc.). 

One of the four units will be an experimented 
unit. This unit should include an additional re- 
source work room. The facilities for each com- 
plex in this unit should be completely flexible so 
that the entire area might be utilized without 
walls or with any combination of large, medium 
or small compartments. It should be possible 



Summary of Spaces Requested per Unit: 



Pre-kindergarten and/or kindergarten 7 classrooms 

Grades 1-2 (one duster of 4, one of 3 with common 

cluster instructional center) 7 classrooms 

Grades 3-4 7 classrooms 

Special education 3 classrooms 

Team teaching centers 3 rooms 

Cluster instructional center 2 rooms 



Playroom and eating areas ("commons") 1 

Parent education and conference room 1 

*Faculty resource and work room 1 

Assistant principal's office 1 

Guidance office (two cubicles) 1 

Secretarial office and waiting room 1 

*One additional room for the experimental unit 1 












to change these facilities in very short periods 
of time. It is expected that this unit will provide 
a location for experiments and pilot projects in 
curriculum, school organization, and internal 
architecture. An observation room will be pro- 
vided for teacher training purposes in this unit. 

Non-Unit Primary Facilities 

The primary school principal’s office and a 
secretarial and general office will be required. 
Located close to this should b space for the 
school aides, and for curriculum conferences 
between members of the primary school faculty 
and other curriculum workers. 

A primary school library and reading room 
should be so located as to be accessible to each 
pair of units. 



An early childhood playground facility is re- 
quired large enough to handle up to 240 chil- 
dren; two or four proportionately smaller facil- 
ities would be preferred. 

An outdoor playground capable of handling up 
to 240 children in the six- to ten-year age groups 
is also necessary. Again it would be preferred if 
two or four smaller areas of appropriate capacity 
could be provided. 

A room for corrective speech and corrective 
reading instruction should also be provided in 
the central area of the primary school to service 
children from all of the primary units. 

Two art rooms and two industrial arts mate- 
rials centers will be provided. Each of these will 
serve one pair of units in the primary school. 



Intermediate School 
Instructional Spaces 

There will be four units established for the 
intermediate school, each of them to service ap- 
proximately 900 children. Included within this 
number will be approximately 80 special educa- 
tion children for whom four classroom spaces 
will he allotted in each unit. 

The intermediate school units will be sub- 
divided on a non-graded basis; however, the age 
factor will be taken into account so that children 
of the oldest age group will be organized in 
clusters of larger numbers. 

Groups of classrooms are required close 
enough to each other to share a cluster instruc- 
tional center in which certain kinds of special 
instruction will be provided and in which large 
group activities can be conducted involving more 
than one class section at a time. The basic cluster 
will consist of four classroom spaces and one 
cluster instructional center. These clusters are 
intended for the younger intermediate school 
children. For the oldest age group and/or its 
intellectual peers, clusters of five classrooms and 
one instructional center will be provided. 

The cluster instructional center will be utilized 
for several different kinds of activity: large-group 
instruction carried on for groups from two or 
more classrooms in a team-like teaching situa- 
tion; space for several smaller groups to con- 
duct instructional activity as required by their 
progress in various class subjects (thus, it will 



be possible to have seven or eight reading groups 
in each cluster, each learning in an area sepa- 
rated from the others) ; and for individual or 
sma ll groups to conduct independent study. In 
addition, it is expected that some science and 
other subject matter will be taught primarily in 
the lower-level cluster instructional center. Equip- 
ment in the cluster instructional centers will 
include a science demonstration table and related 
area; arts and crafts work-tables; and several 
typing stations arranged so that children can 
carry on t 5 q>ing practice after they have com- 
pleted their introduction to the typewriter in 
grade 5. Maintaining and developing typing 
skills, and using the machines in these stations 
for typing reports and similar projects, will thus 
be part of the work conducted in the cluster in- 
structional center. 

In each of the basic clusters part of the in- 
structional center will be set up as a science 
demonstration area and one of the classrooms in 
each of the other clusters will be a science dem- 
onstration room. Each five room cluster will have- 
in addition, a science laboratory-demonstration 
room. A project preparation room should be so 
located as to serve both these laboratories and, 
in addition, be accessible to students so that 
they can borrow and return science materials 
for their use at home. 

Two seminar rooms will be attached to each 
cluster of classroom space. These are for small 
group or individual study, committee work or 
other supervised school related activities. In each 
cluster there will also be one team teaching 
center. 
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Summary of Spaces Requested per Unit: 

Four basic classroom clusters: 

4 classrooms *6 classrooms 

2 seminar rooms 8 seminar rooms 

1 cluster instructional area '4 cluster instructional areas 

Two advanced classroom clusters 

5 classrooms (including science-demonstration room) 

2 seminar rooms 

1 cluster instructional area 

1 science laboratory 

Special education classrooms 

Typing classroom 

Art classroom 

Industrial arts materials center 

Home economics room 

Instruction and eating area 

Instructional resource center 

Offices: 

Assistant principal 

Subject supervisors 

Guidance counselors 

Secretary 

Waiting room 

Conference' room 

Seminar room 



.lo classrooms 
. 4 seminar rooms 
. 2 cluster instructional areas 
. 2 science laboratories 
. 4 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
.. 1 
. 1 
.. 1 



A resource center will be located in each in- 
termediate school unit. This center will consist 
of a library type facility including two areas 
which can be isolated for library instructional 
purposes and which can be utilized as reading 
rooms for the children assigned to the intermedi- 
ate school unit. The resource center will also in- 
clude facilities for listening to language tapes, 
music or voice recordings; it will require access 
to and space for study of audio-visual materials 
of all kinds. The resource center should include 
carrel spaces and other open study areas for 
up to 90 students and individual carrel-office for 
faculty members assigned to the unit. 

The children in each unit will take their meals 
in an eating area which will be designed primar- 
ily as large group classroom spaces. There should 
be four such spaces, each to acconunodate up 
to 75 children. They should be separated from 
each other by sound reducing walls and should be 
sound treated so as to permit their use simul- 
taneously for class purposes as singing, 

speech training and other listening activities. 
These areas, when combined, will make it possi- 
ble for up to 300 children to be fed at one time. 
There should be ready access to a unit serving 
kitchen which may also serve the eating area in 
a second intermediate school unit. It would be 
desirable if a serving area had two serving sta- 
tions so that the space could be divided with a 



maximum of 150 children eating in one area. 

Offices for the units would include a secretarial 
office with access to pupil records or to a com- 
puter outlet connected to the Education Park’s 
administrative service center. The assistant prin- 
cipal in charge of the unit and subject super- 
visors (three) should have offices at or near this 
secretarial service. A guidance office with cubi- 
cles for three counselors should also be located 
in this area. 

A waiting room and a conference room large 
enough to hold 15 to 20 people should be availa- 
ble to the assistant principal and supervisors. A 
seminar sized room should be accessible to the 
guidance office for use in group guidance serv- 
ices. 

One of the four units will be an experimental 
unit. Its function and design will be similar to 
that of the primary school experimental unit. 

Non-Unit Intermediate School Facilities: 

A principal’s office and a secretarial and gen- 
eral office will be required for the intermediate 
school. Office space will be required also for 
four subject supervisors and a conference room 
for small groups of supervisors or key personnel. 

A room for non-professional personnel as- 
signed to the intermediate school should be pro- 
vided close to the principal’s office. A room for 
parent association activity is also required. 
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Comprehensive 
High School 
Instructional Spaces 

Instructional spaces for the comprehensive 
high school will be divided into two different 
categories. The common subject matter and 
many of the advanced courses will be offered in 
each of the four units into which the compre- 
hensive high school will be divided. On the other 
hand, special facilities will be available centrally 
in the comprehensive high school to provide for 
advanced or remedial work in various subjects 
as well as facilities for special education such 
as vocational training. 

The comprehensive high school units will serve 
approximately 1,000 students each. Home room 
organizations will be established on a hetero- 
geneous basis and children will remain with a 
homeroom for their entire stay in high school. 
Children from each unit will be assigned to 
health education and lunch periods in com- 
mon. To the extent that the program is feasible, 
children will take their subject classes within 
the unit, leaving it only for special classes for 
which equipment must be located centrally, or 
for which registration does not warrant dupli- 
cation in each unit It is anticipated that children 



will spend most of their school day within the | 

unit of 1,000. However, there will be more move- 
ment to special classes on the part of older 
students as they approach graduation. 

The classroom spaces will be clustered accord- 
ing to groups of related subject areas, for ex- 
ample: classrooms for English, foreign languages 
and social studies; classrooms for music and 
art; classrooms for mathematics and science; 
classrooms for typing and general commercial 
subjects. It is recommended that science class- 
rooms and laboratory suites be so arranged that 
they will be readily accessible to laboratory as- 
sistants, and to preparation rooms designed to 
serve pairs of units. A similar relation should 
exist between iJie resource center-libraries of 
each pair of units. i 

One area of each unit will consist of four • 

large group facilities. It should be possible to ; 

coi^ine the four for eating purposes. When fully 
opened, it should be possible for this area to feed 
350 pupils. It would be desirable if separate 
serving stations made it possible to separate the c 

lunch groups into two s^arate areas each of 
which would handle 175 students. A serving 
kitchen should be so located as to service ad- 
joining unit lunch areas. 

A resource center will be located in each 
comprehensive high school unit. This center will 
consist of a library-type facility including two 



Summary of Spaces Requested per Unit: 

Classrooms: 17, plus 1 supplementary resource room with one group of 7 (English-social 
studies) 

Science demonstration classrooms: 3 
Science laboratory: 1 
Typing room: 1 

Large-group area usable as lunchroom for 350 p/Upils, divisible into 4 large-group 
rooms for recitation purposes, and into 8 section rooms — available for program 
during periods 1, 2, 7, 8. 

Specialization for each unit provided as follows: 

In Unit A. Chemistry classroom laboratory plus one demonstration-classroom 
In Unit B. Physics classrbom laboratory plus one demonstration-classroom 
In Unit C. Stenography and typewriting room 
In Unit D. Business machines room and merchandising classroom 
Resource center-library 

Department offices: Three per unit, plus adjoining study carrels to seat up to 25 pupils 



under visible control of office 
Offices: 

Unit head 1 

Guidance counsellors 3 

Secretary-general office 1 

Reception and waiting room 1 

Conference-seminar room 1 
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areas which can be isolated for library instruc- 
tional purposes and which can be utilized as 
reading rooms for the children assigned to the 
unit. The resource center will also include facil- 
ities for listening to language tapes, music or 
voice recordings; it will require access to, and 
space for, study of audio-visual materials of all 
kin ds. The resource center should include carrel 
spaces and other open study areas for up to 190 
students, and individual carrel-offices for faculty 
members assigned to the unit. Because the em- 
phasis in the high school will move in the direc- 
tion of more extensive individual study and 
because it is planned not to have study hall 
assignments, additional study carrels should be 
provided in groups up to 25 in number located 
in any area of the school where such provisions 
can be made. Adjacent to each department office 
there should be a grouping of study carrels under 
visible control from the department office so that 
students can pursue their studies on either a 
remedial or advanced level. In addition, two 
seminar rooms should be located in the vicinity 
of each department office. It is planned that three 
department office facilities be placed in each 
unit of the high school. 



An office for the unit will include a reception 
room, general office facility with access to pupil 
records in the administrative service center, and 
space for the unit head. A guidance office with 
cubicles for three counselors should be located in 
this area. A conference room large enough to 
hold 15-20 people should be available for the 
guidance office and for the unit head. 

One of the four units will be an experimental 
unit. The facilities for each group of classrooms 
in the unit should be completely flexible; changes 
in wall arrangements should be possible over a 
very short period of time so that any combina- 
tion of large, medium or small compartments can 
be organized It is expected that this unit will 
provide a location for experiments and pilot 
projects in curriculum, school organization and 
internal architecture. An observation room will 
be provided for teacher training purposes in this 
unit. 

Non-Unit Comprehensive 
High School Facilities 

A principal’s office, a secretarial and general 
office will be required for the comprehensive 
high school. 



Central Facilities 

Certain facilities of the Education Park will 
not be assigned exclusively to any one school 
level, but will be available for the use of qualified 
students and their instructors on a basis of need 
and availability. In some instances it will be 
possible for children of different school levels 
to share the use of these facilities on a basis of 
talent or interest. In other instances these facil- 
ities will be used jointly by students of the Edu- 
cation Park and by people drawn from the com- 
munity and, on occasion, by out-of-school youth. 
The following facilities are planned as central 
facilities of the Education Park; 

1 . Instructional Moterials Center 

This central facility will provide a reference 
center for students and a resource center for 
faculty members. This center will include spe- 
cialized reference materials such as are most fre- 
quently used by advanced students, together with 



carrels and small group seminar rooms in which 
such students may work on their research proj- 
ects. Microfilm readers and listening apparatus 
will be provided for the use of students in these 
reference centers. 



The resource center will provide space for a 
professional library which will be accessible only 
to the staff of the Educaltion Park. The materials 
stocked in this professional library will make it 
possible for teachers toj consult material from a 
number of different curriculum areas or school 
levels. There will be sjpace in this professional 
library for committee ijiieetings and for groups of 
teachers working on curriculum problems. 

Space will be provided for duplicating equip- 
ment capable of prodiicing bulletins and booklets 
for use in the Education Park, including infor- 
mation bulletins on/ recent accessions by the 
library sections or by the communications center. 

A central catalog will be placed in this center 
as a guide to all instructional materials housed 
in the Education Park. Thus, students or faculty 
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members will be directed to the locations of 
books, records, film strips, etc. 

The commimication center of the Education 
Park should be close to the resource center so 
that its library of film strips, tapes and films will 
be available to those who utilize this center. 

The instructional resource center should pro- 
vide office space for the following personnel: 

a. The curriculum coordinator of the Edu- 
cation Park. 

b. The manager of the instructional re- 
source center. 

c. The head librarian of the Education 
Park. 

d. The curriculum experts assigned to the 
Education Park for articulating offerings on a 
K-12 basis in the following areas: reading, 
English language arts, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, fine and applied arts, and 
commercial education. 

2. Auditorium 

The auditorium for the Education Park wiU 
provide for seating 1,200 people. It should be 
planned primarily for music or music-type pro- 
grams, with stage facilities to provide for a sec- 
ond general type of program. The auditorium 
will be used for assembly periods by all inter- 
mediate and high school units, for performances 
by talent groups, and for large scale dramatic 
productions both in the day school and in the 
community-related evening program. 

3. Little Theatre 

A little theatre to seat approximately 400 peo- 
ple will be designed primarily for stage per- 
formances with the possibility of small music 
programs being presented as an alternate or sec- 
ond type of activity. This facility is plaimed for 
the use of all schools in a listening or audience 
situation, for the presentation of pupil-prepared 
plays, for other programs, and as a facility for 
presenting a dramatic work produced in com- 
munity and evening sessions. It is expected that 
this little theatre will be utilized largely for 
activities of the speech and English departments. 
It would be well if speech laboratory and speech 
correction facilities were housed in or near it. 
Dressing rooms and prop rooms should be pro- 
vided with the little theatre. 

4. Band Shell 

A band shell wiU be provided, from which 
school and community center music programs 
can be presented. This should be located facing a 
hardtop play area such as the courts, which may 



be flooded for ice skating. The area of the band 
shell will be illuminated so that evening programs 
can be conducted. 

5. Music Rehearsal Rooms 

The central facilities will make it possible to 
provide separate rehearsal areas and practice 
rooms for four different kinds of music activity: 
vocal music, brass, strings and woodwind. In- 
structional space and small rehearsal rooms for 
these instrumental purposes wiU be available to 
groups from the intermediate school and from 
the high school on a regular basis. Some of 
these groups will draw children from both 
school levels at the same time. 

6. Fine Arts Rooms 

A suite of fine arts classrooms for children 
with art talent and for instruction in advanced 
art electives will be a central facility available 
normally to children of the intermediate and 
high school, and even to unusually talented 
primary school children. These facilities will 
also be available for after-school and evening 
programs. Studio rooms for painting and for 
sculpture will be provided. 

7. Industrial Arts Suite 

Industrial arts shops for .intermediate school 
and high school students will be located in the 
same general area. These shops will include six 
single unit shops for the intermediate school and 
ten single unit shops for the comprehensive high 
school (fliese will include drafting, plastics, trans- 
portation, etc.). The industrial arts suites will be 
so designed that certain facilities can be jointly 
used; for instance, a dark room will serve the 
graphics facility of the high school and inter- 
mediate school; a common supply center wiU 
serve both shop groups. The shop complex should 
be accessible separately from the intermediate 
school and high school. The shops should be 
close enough to each other for rapid interchange 
and for possible conversion from one type of 
shop to another. 

8. Vocational Shops 

A vocational shop complex wiU be provided 
in which students of the comprehensive high 
school and out-of-school youth or adult groups 
will be trained in particular trades (to be deter- 
mined in the light of requirements of the “com- 
prehensive high school complex”). This facility 
should be located close to the comprehensive 
high school units, with direct access to the street 
or other public areas. 












9. Home Economics Facility 

Home economics rooms for training in apart- 
ment or home decoration and furnishings, child 
care and home nursing will be part of a central 
facility. Some intermediate school children and 
some comprehensive high school children will 
utilize these rooms. These may also he used by 
the youth and adult center for community edu- 
cation. The presence of pre-kindergarten classes 
in the Education Park provides an extra learn- 
ing opportunity for the child care course. The 
presence of these young children also suggests 
that some of their parents may wish to participate 
in programs conducted in the home economics 
suite. 

10. Physical Environment Observation 
Center 

This facility will include an instrument shelter 
for weather instruments, and recording wind 
vanes and anemometers. A cleared area (surface 
or rooftop) will be provided from which weather 
balloons may he launched. This center will also 
house a planetarium room and a top-floor ob- 
servation station equipped with telescopes for 
evening observation work. Associated with this 
center there will be at least two fuU classroom 
spaces, and a laboratory space equipped for the 
study of soil samples, water analysis and geologic 
experiments. The classroom spaces will be sepa- 
rated by operable walls so as to make possible 
one center for large group explanations. They 
will adjoin or be convertible into small seminar- 
sized rooms. An office will likewise be provided 
for this center. This facility will be utilized by 
children from all three school levels and will 
provide a means of unifying their study of 
earth science and related science topics. Ad- 
vanced students in science will have an opportu- 
nity to use this facility on an individual pro- 
grammed basis under the direction of a teacher 
whose office will be located in it. This facility will 
be of great value to the after-school study center 
and will provide a means for evening study of 
astronomy by direct observation. An experi- 
mental planting area will he included, for the 
use of children from all school levels. This will 
be associated with an indoor planting facility 
for study of plant life. 

11. Museum 

A museum room will he placed in a central 
location accessible to the public and to children 
of aU school levels. This museum will include 
space for displays in the following general areas: 
science (specimens, apparatus, projects, etc.) ; 



art (paintings, sculpture, graphics, etc) ; indus- 
trial and vocational arts; social studies. 

12. Remedial Center 

A center for remedial reading, mathematics 
and English language instruction will be pro- 
vided in a central location. This center should 
be staffed by permanent personnel and will be 
equipped with materials designed for remedial 
instruction of children in the upper-intermediate 
and high school levels. It will he of use in the 
youth and adult center for afternoon and eve- 
ning groups, including adults and out-of-school 
youth. The English language facility wiU he 
equipped as a foreign language laboratory with 
audio-visual resources for direct instruction in 
English. 

13. Language Laboratories 

Lr^nguage laboratory equipment wiU be in- 
stalled in three rooms of the central facility. 
These will he used by classes in the intermediate 
and comprehensive high school, and by individ- 
ual children in the after-school program for the 
improvement or maintenance of language skills. 
These facilities will also be available for children 
who have discontinued the study of a language 
prior to graduation from high school. Use of the 
language laboratory facility will make it possible 
for these children to maintain proficiency in the 
language until they resume its study as college 
freshmen. 

14. Computer Center 

The Education Park will he served by a com- 
puter center through which record-keeping and 
program-making can he managed for all units 
and school levels. This center will be located 
near the following instructional facilities: 

a. Mathematics laboratory — Here, comput- 
er mathematics will he studied by day high 
school, evening and summer school students. 
The facility will be available for qualified fac- 
ulty members and adult education groups as 
well. 

h. Commercial education computer center 
— Here, students will be trained in skills re- 
lated to computer technology as it applies to 
general business needs. Advanced students in 
commercial courses, as well as evening, sum- 
mer school or adult education groups, will use 
this facility. 

15. Talent Group Classrooms 

Four classroom spaces will be provided in a 
central facility for use in those talent group 



classes and advanced single section classes offered 
outside any of the units of the intermediate or 
comprehensive high school. 

16. Student Government Rooms 

Spaces for the Education Park general organi- 
zation will be provided in the central facility. 
The student government will include representa- 
tion or delegates from all units of the Education 
Park, and its facilities will be accessible to com- 
munity groups as well. The student government 
facility will also include space for and repre- 
sentation from youth and adult center, evening 
high schools and summer high school student 
bodies. Space for the school store will also be 
provided in a central location. 

17. Education Park Office Facilities 

a. A general office for the Education Park 
will be provided in which the directory serv- 
ices for the Park are maintained. This office 
will also serve the following functions: 

1. A communications center with central 
switchboard and mail room. 

2. A statistical control and records sec- 
tion to prepare all statistical reports needed 
for the Park. 

3. Access to a data processing room both 
to enter and receive information. 

4. A unit to develop the school program 
for intermediate and comprehensive high 
schools. This unit must include representa- 
tives of both principals, the Education Park 
director, the guidance supervisor, and tech- 
nical program experts who will prepare the 
basic data to feed into the computer on 
which the final programs of all units will be 
developed. 

b. A business manager’s office m which the 
business affairs of the Education Park will be 
centered. The manager will co-ordinate the 
budgets for all units of the Education Park 
and will supervise the business operations of 
the following units: 

1. Lunch facilities. 

2. Salary unit. 

3. Supplies. 

4. Record keeping. 

5. Plant maintenance. 

6. Pupil transportation. 

c. Office space for the head of the Park and 
his secretary, with associated conference rooms, 
must be provided. 

1 8. Community Rooms 

Two meeting rooms will be provided for com- 
munity use during the regular school day as 



well as the. after-school hours. These rooms must 
be established as community, not classroom, 
space. Their function is to provide a setting for 
meetings and activities of golden-age organiza- 
tions, and social or cultural groups of the gen- 
eral community. In addition, the following com- 
munity offices will be provided: 

a. An office for the principal of the youth 
and adult center; an office space for his assist- 
ant; an office space with file and storage and 
record-keeping capability for the secretai^ of 
the youth and adult center. These facilities 
should be located close to the main entrance 
of the school park facility and close to the 
community rooms. 

b. An instructor’s office in the physical edu- 
cation area of the school for the use of the 
community center physical education person- 
nel. 

Physical Education 
Facilities 

Physical education facilities for the Education 
Park will be set up separately for the primary 
school units. It is expected that each primary 
school unit will have access to outdoor play 
space for its students and that each unit will have 
access also to a conmion area for indoor physi- 
cal education activities. 

The facilities for the intermediate and high 
school units will be planned for common use 
of all children at these levels, and will include 
certain facilities that may be used jointly by &e 
children at both levels. Basic thinking behind 
the requested facilities includes the followmg 
major points: 

a. That children of intermediate school age 
are no less in need of physical activities than the 
children of high school age who are scheduled 
for a daily period of physical education. There- 
fore, space should be sufficient to provide a 
daily period of activity for every intermediate 
school child. 

b. That aquatic skills are essential for chil- 
dren who live in an area so close to beaches 
and inlets from Long Island Sound. Therefore, 
a. program to teach these skills is an essential 
part of the physical education program. 

1 . Aquatic Skills Facilities 

To provide aquatic skills, two facilities are 
requested. These are intended to provide space 
for all essential aquatic skills for all chil^en 
registered in the Education Park at intermediate 
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and high school levels, and for those in the com- 
munity, or within reach of the park during after- 
school, evening and summer programs. The 
items requested are: 

a. A training pool, of constant depth (3-4 
feet), perhaps 30 feet x 60 feet in size. This is 
intended to provide means of familiarizing 
children with the water and to train them in 
basic water safety, floating, treading water and 
basic strokes. The size of this pool is sufficient 
to permit children to master basic water-safety 

. techniques without fears that may be aroused 
in a deeper pool. The depth is sufficient for the 
teaching purpose and the cost of such a pool is 
considereffily less than that for a fuU-sized 
competitive pool with provision for diving. 

b. A competitive pool, with full depth at 
one end for diving, and standard 25-yard 
length. This pool will be used chiefly by high 
school classes, but will be open for use by 
advanced swimming groups from the inter- 
mediate school as well. It will be used for ad- 
vanced instruction in swimming and diving, 
lifesaving and boating safety, and for intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports. It is antici- 
pated that this pool will be the principal aquat- 
ic feature of the Park for recreational use by 
the community during after-school and sum- 
mer periods. 

These two facilities will develop basic and 
advanced water-sport skills for both intermediate 
and high school classes. It is planned that the 
pool facilities will be utilized by classes of boys 
and girls on an alternating basis: that is, the 
pool will be considered one teaching station in a 
cycle of physical education. The cycle will in- 
clude work on the main gymnasium floors and 
work in one auxiliary space, with pupil capac- 
ity equal to that of the pool. The pools, then, 
will be jointly used by the intermediate and high 
school groups; while normally the training pool 
will be used by the younger children, some high 
school boys and girls will take basic training 
in it. This will provide especially for those 
beginning students in the high school who arrive 
from feeding schools other than those with 
swimming facilities. 

2. Gymnasium Facilities 

G)rmnasium facilities for the intermediate 
school children should include the following basic 
elements: 

a. A standard, divisible school gymnasium 
facility witli locker rooms for both girls and 
boys and separate access to the gym floor by 
children of either sex. This g 5 rmnasium should 



have a high ceiling, sufficient to accommodate 
basketball or volleyball games. 

b. A separate auxiliary gymnasium facility 
with standard ceiling height, in which such 
activities as dancing and physical fitness train- 
ing may be conducted. Tbis auxiliary facility 
will be utilized in cycles with the training pool. 

Gymnasium facilities for the high school chil- 
dren will include the following: 

a. Standard-height gymnasia for boys and 
girls. It will be necessary for these to be sep- 
arated for access and for one of them to have 
separate access from a visiting team dressing 
room. Interscholastic basketball should be pos- 
sible either in ihe boys’ gym or by combining 
the two gymnasia. 

b. Two separate facilities with standard 
ceiling height, for use by boys and girls in 
cycles with the pool. These auxiliary facilities 
will be used for ph)rsical fitness development, 
weight and apparatus work, dancing, golf and 
other instruction. The proximity to a public 
golf course suggests that golf training would 
be a useful addition to the physical education 
training program, for it provides realistic op- 
portunity for continued participation in the 
sport. 

3. Outdoor Athletic Spaces 

Playing fields have been requested for the 
primary school units, clearly separated from the 
facilities requested for other scholastic levels. 

Pla)ring fields for the intermediate school children 
should be separated from the athletic fields pro- 
vided for the high school boys and girls. The 
outdoor space at the Education Park can be 
perhaps more fully utilized for athletic space 
than in conventional school sites because the 
location at Co-op City provides a landscape area 
already developed adjoining the school sites. To | 

the maximum extent possible, the following play- j 

ing areas should be provided: ^ 

a. A combination football-soccer field, with \ 

a 440-yard all-weather track surrounding it. 

b. A field for girls’ sports such as field 
hockey. 

c. A standard baseball field. 

d. Hardtop areas on which such court 
games as basketball, handball, tennis and vol- 
leyball may be played. These areas should be 
so designed that they can be flooded for ice- 
skating in winter, and should be illuminated 
so that the surface can be used for evening 
sports activities year-round, and for summer- 
time dancing for those in the youth and adult 
center. 
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4. Field House 

It is requested that a simple field house be pro* 
vided, with dirt floor and no special interior 
appointments. This should have access to the 
locker rooms for the high school children. It will 
be used for intra*mural sports, interscholastic 
team training and auxiliary gymnasium facilities. 
The field house may be designed to contain 
some of the facilities requested above for indoor 
or outdoor athletic and/or gymnasium use, de- 
pending on cost analysis. 

5. Joint Facilities 

Several facilities can be jointly used by both 
intermediate and high school children, or faculty 
members. Among these, the following seem most 
essential: 

a. A training space for individual health 
teaching, or development of hoys and girls 
whose physical development does not warrant 
assignment to regular gymnasium classes. One 
such space should suffice for both sexes, at 
both school levels, perhaps assigned two peri- 
ods per da^'' to hoys and girls of each school 
level. 

b. A classroom suite for health teaching. 
Four classrooms will be necessary for this in- 
structional area, and these should he located 
in close proximity to each other for ease in 
communication among the teachers, possible 
development of team teaching techniques and 
sharing of instructional media. 

c. Office space for a coordinator of physical 
education and health education for the Educa- 
tion Park, as well as offices for faculty mem- 
bers and chairmen of health departments, will 
be centrally located to improve the articula- 
tion of health education teaching within the 
Education Park. Office space for community 
center personnel assigned to the youth and 
adult center will also be necessary. 

6. Community Relations 

The physical education facilities will provide 
an important link to the community, and a means 
by which community youth will be encouraged 
to participate in after-school programs. The 
presence of Rice Stadium at Pelham Bay Park, 
near the site of this Education Park, will make it 
unnecessary for the school itself to provide a 
stadium for interscholastic sports. It is under- 
stood that Rice Stadium is to be rehabilitated and 
will be available for the interscholastic teams 
that may represent the Education Park. 

While interscholastic sports will be part of the 
program at the Education Park, the unit struc- 



ture of the intermediate school and high school 
makes a form of intra-mural sports most attrac- 
tive. It is planned that children’s programs will 
assign them to gym with others of their own 
units; hence the intra-mural sports will be espe- 
cially attractive. Since the widest possible partici- 
pation is sought, the addition of a field house 
for interscholastic and/ or intra-mural sports 
would be an especially valuable part of the Edu- 
cation Park’s equipment for physical education. 

Communications System 

The internal communications system of the 
Education Park will consist of two parts. One of 
these will involve telephone communications 
which should be provided through a central 
switchboard and PBX system capable of provid- 
ing intercom service as well as direct receipt of 
calls from outside the Park. It is recommended 
that a, telephone conduit be installed connecting 
all instructional areas of the Park, so that when 
cable-carried educational programs are available, 
these programs can be utilized in the instruc- 
tional spaces without overhauling the walls and 
ceilings of the buildings. 

The second part of the communications system 
will involve a central audio-visual control system. 
This will includij a public address-type connec- 
tion by which radio programs, tapes or records 
can be broadcast into the individual instruc- 
tional spaces of the school, into the resource 
centers and into study carrels. This system pre- 
supposes that there will be a number of tape 
decks and pick-up facilities so that a large num- 
ber of programs can be piped simultaneously to 
different receiving locations. 

There will also be closed-circuit and open- 
circuit television systems. The open-circuit TV 
for commercial channels can be dialed directly 
from classroom receiving sets to be located in 
each instructional area. Closed-circuit telecasting 
facilities should be provided in all instructional 
areas of the Education Park in addition to the 
auditorium and little theatre. In addition, there 
should be a studio facility adjoining the com- 
munications center in which programs or taped 
lessons can be prepared. The TV pick-up facil- 
ities should include portable cameras that can 
be installed in various classrooms or instruc- 
tional spaces so that a bank of lessons can be de- 
veloped on tape for future instructional purposes 
and for the improvement of instruction. Tapes 
of such lessons, other television programs and 
instructional motion pictures should be available 
so that a teacher in any part of the Education 
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Park can have access on request to the entire 
bank of films or taped instructional material. 
This material would be displayed in the class- 
rooms on television facilities. 

The communications center, then, wiU include 
the following facilities: 

1. An audio control center for the public ad- 
dress system with associated audio tapes, records, 
FM and AM radio pick-ups, and conventional 
public address system equipment. 

2. A television control facility for the distri- 
bution of closed-circuit programs, video-taped 
programs and educational motion picture clips 
on the request of teaching personnel. 

3. A studio facility for the preparation of 
television instructional materials. TTiis facility 
should include equipment for making tapes from 
TV programs produced in instructional areas. 

4. Storage facility for the audio and video 
materials. 

5. A graphics center in which visual instruc- 
tional materials such as charts, overhead trans- 
parencies, etc., can be produced. 

6. An office for the director of the communi- 
cations center with enough secretarial space for 
the management of the center, and for the pro- 
duction of mimeographed or offset master copies 
of catalogs and guides to the audio-visual re- 
sources. 

Library Facilitias 

The library resources of the Education Park 
will be very extensive because of the size of the 
Park population, and because of the growing 
emphasis on the use of library resources and 
facilities in the school programs. The growing 
number of non-library resources that are part 
of the reference centers and inffividual study 
carrels suggests that apparatus of a technical 
nature, and materials such as those provided by 
the communications center, will be part of the 
instructional resources used by children in re- 
source centers. Library facilities and the pro- 
fessional service of library teachers will be 
essential in these resource centers. 

The unit system of organization which the 
Education Park utilizes provides for a resource 
center in each intermediate school and com- 
prehensive high school unit. These resource 
centers should be so located that pairs of them 
are close to each other for a quick interchange 
of library and other resource material. A single 
office v/iU be provided for each pair of resource 
centers. Each resource center will have its own 
reading rooms, reference section, card catalog 



and checking desk area. The non-professional 
work associated with processing and repairing 
library books will be performed in space located 
at the supply center of the Education Park. For 
this purpose, supervisory responsibility will be 
allotted to one member of the Education Park 
library staff. Each primary school library read- 
ing room will be located and planned to serve 
two primary school units. 

The instructional materials center will include 
a reference library facility for student use and 
a professional library for the faculty. It will also 
house the head librarian of the Education Park 
facility. 

It is expected that the library teachers, freed 
from non-professional chores, will be able to 
give more complete service on the professional 
level to students and to their faculty colleagues. 
The library service for the youth and adult cen- 
ter, and for the evening and summer school ac- 
tivities, should be under the same direction as 
the library service of the Education Park’s 
day school libraries. In this way, the needs of 
the non-day school clientele can be evaluated 
and served most effectively, and the possibilities 
of disagreement or lack of communication will be 
eliminated. 



Science-Laboratory 

Facilities 

1. Primary School 

Facilities 

No special facilities in the form of science 
rooms are called for in the primary school por- 
tion of the Park.. Instead, each primary school 
classroom must have sink facilities with running j 

hot and cold water, drainage and electric outlets | 

near this facility. Each cluster of primary class- 
rooms requires storage closets for science ap- | 

paratus of a simple nature, such as glass jars, \ 

potting materials or rudimentary electric ap- 
paratus. Each classroom should have provision 
for open-shelf overnight storage of science proj- 
ects that children might be working on. There 
should be an impervious finish on the table-tops 
of the children’s work tables. There should be 
water and electrical utilities available in the 
cluster instructional center. 

Function 

It is anticipated that science instruction will 
take place largely within the primary classroom 



or within classroom groups that may work out- 
of-doors. Some science instruction will take place 
in medium to large groups (one class or more), 
prohahly under the direction of a science teacher 
who will come to the group under instuction. 
Hence, there should be provision for storage of 
his materials and for demonstrations by this 
teacher in the cluster instructional center. Since 
much of the primary science program will con- 
tinue to involve pupils in individual and/ or 
group projects, space for conducting these is 
needed, and ‘*child-proof” desk or table tops will 
be necessary. Many of these projects may run 
over periods of time (e.g., study of plant growth 
or observation of a pet animal), so shelves near 
sunny windows are desirable (these might well 
be insulated from heat sources such as radiators 
or vents). Wherever possible, access to the out- 
doors and school garden should he provided 
from each group of classrooms. 

2. Intermediate Sehool 

Facilities 

For the younger pupils in the intermediate 
school, a separate science work area should be set 
up to service each group of five to seven classes. 
This area should have provision for television 
reception, projection by various media, display 
cases for objects under study and seating areas 
for pupils. 

Each classroom will have running water and 
electric current, with project space available in 
which individuals or groups may conduct science 
projects in a certain amount of privacy, but 
under observation by their teachers. Closet or 
cabinet space will be necessary for science 
equipment in class use, and, as in the primary 
school, it is expected that pupil work table's will 
be the setting for much science activity. 

For the older pupils in the intermediate school, 
science complexes will be necessary. These should 
consist of laboratory-demonstration rooms, sci- 
ence demonstration classrooms and general class- 
room space for science instruction. Science stor- 
age space and laboratory preparation rooms 
should be provided with each science complex. 
Utility lines should be so designed that the 
science demonstration classroom may eventually 
be converted into a laboratory-classroom, and 
that the general classroom may be converted 
into a science demonstration classroom. These 
science complexes should have provision for 
combining the laboratory room and the demon- 
stration-classrooms into one for large-group in- 
struction. 



Individual project space should be provided 
in each science complex, to provide space for 
10% of the pupil population to work on individ- 
ual or group projects outside of general labora- 
tory rooms. This space should be under visual 
control of science teachers or laboratory assist- 
ants. In the same area, individual laboratory- 
table carrels should be provided for each faculty 
member in the science complex. 

Function 

The transition from almost completely self- 
contained science instruction to almost complete- 
ly departmentalized instruction will take place 
in the intermediate school. Hence, at the early 
years of this school, science instruction will take 
place largely within the classroom or in the 
adjoining science area. At the later intermediate 
years, science instruction will take place in a 
more formal manner, utilizing the facilities of the 
science complex. Younger children capable of 
benefiting from the latter type of instruction will 
be permitted to utilize the “upper” facilities. 

Much of the instruction and science activity 
will still involve the use of science concepts close- 
ly related to content of other areas, such as social 
studies. Many individual and group projects may 
be underway, and space must be provided in 
which such work can he conducted more or less 
independently and separate from the work area of 
classmates. Teachers should have space in which 
to conduct individual projects with children, to 
review apparatus and/ or equipment with them, 
and to prepare lessons or demonstrations undis- 
turbed by others: hence, cubicles for teachers in 
the individual work-area will provide not merely 
visual control of the work-area, but space for 
teachers’ offices as well. 

Some of the pupils will utilize science mater- 
ials drawn from the supply room for home or 
outside school use. The science supply room will 
provide access to such materials, as well as a 
means of storing projects or demonstration ma- 
terials temporarily. Laboratory facilities should 
be flexible enough to provide for groups of up 
to five or six pupils each to work occasionally 
on projects, and for individuals or teams of two 
to function most of the time. Furthermore, 
laboratory facilities should be so designed as to 
permit rearrangement of much of the equipment 
as demands change. 

3. Comprehensive High School 

Facilities 

Science demonstration classrooms should be 
provided with closed-circuit television capabil- 
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ities. The cameras should be able to cover the 
entire front or demonstration portion of the 
room, and classroom monitor sets should be 
large enough and numerous enough to provide 
each student with a direct view of the screen. 
Each of these rooms (so equipped) should be 
located centrally so that the adjoining demon- 
stration classroom can be combined with it for 
large group instructional purposes. 

General classroom spaces should be located 
next to demonstration rooms and should be 
divisible into two or more seminar-type rooms 
to house groups up to 15 in number. Demon- 
stration classrooms should be built with utilities 
already installed so that they may eventually be 
converted into laboratory-type rooms. These util- 
ities lines should include not only water, waste 
and electric power, but gas and empty conduit 
lines which might be utilized for telephone 
cables or compressed air. Venting by positive 
means is necessary for all laboratory rooms, and 
should be provided in such a manner that dem- 
onstration classrooms and general rooms might 
be added to the venting system in the future 
without serious structural change. 

Preparation rooms should have direct access to 
both laboratories and demonstration rooms. In- 
dividual study stations for 10% of the rated 
capacity of Ae classrooms and demonstration 
classrooms should be provided with l^oratory- 
type utilities and teacher stations. These study 
stations should not be assembled in larger num- 
bers than ten at any one location and should be 
interspersed with teacher carrels. 

Functions 

It is ejqpected that all pupils will study the 
pnifiinnnTn of two years of science and that 
academic or general diploma candidates will 
study an average of 1.5 years of science beyond 
that minimum. In the comprehensive high school, 
pupils will be encouraged to conduct individual 
an^or small group experimental studies, and to 
conduct relatively lengthy science projects; hence, 
facilities for conducting and storing these proj- 
ects will be necessary. Ultimately, it is expected 
that the most talented science students will be 
conducting virtually individual course work or 
purs uin g individual science topics in the cen- 
tral science facility of the Park. Individual work- 
areas will be available beyond the normal school 
day for some of these purposes, and pupils will 
utilize pieces of science equipment in such work 
both in school and outside school. 

Faculty members will be more numerous than 



in the intermediate school and provision for sub- 
professional or non-professional personnel is 
necessary : laboratory assistants, school aides, etc. 
Provision for each of these must be made m the 
preparation rooms, department offices or labora- 
tory-claLsrooms. Space for faculty members to 
meet in small groups, for teaching teams or 
for similar purposes must be provided; a larger 
room may be subdivided for this purpose, or 
three or four teacher-carrels may be grouped 
together to achieve this end. 

Pupil Personnel 
Service Center 

The pupil personnel service center will be 
centrally located for accessibility to the public 
as well as to the various school units of the 
Education Park. It will consist of the following 
facilities: 

1. Medical Suite: This facility will provide 
space for all school health service functions for 
all units of the Park with the exception of first- 
aid and emergency room services. These will be 
provided in space associated with the school gym- 
nasiums. Sufficient space should be provided for 
the following; 

a. Three offices for school nurses with asso- 
ciated examining rooms. 

b. One secretarial-type office for the medi- 
cal secretary. Access should be provided to the 
central school records. 

c. One dental office. 

d. A waiting room sufficient to seat up to 
20 people comfortably, with access to the 
nurses* offices, examination rooms and dental 
office. 

The approximate areas requested are as fol- 
lows; 

Examination rooms 3 @ 375 sq. ft. 1,125 sq. ft. 

Dental office 1 @ 190 sq. ft. 190 sq. ft. 

Secretary’s office 1 @ 375 sq. ft. 375 sq. ft. 

Waiting rooms 1 @ 375 sq. ft. 375 sq. ft. 

2,065 sq. ft. 

2. Guidance Suite: This facility will provide 
specialized guidance services for the children 
registered in the Education Park, and on refer- 
ral, for children in near-by schools. In addition, 
some guidance services will be provided for out- 
of-school use and for adults in the community 
interested in vocational or occupational retrain- 
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ing. The office facilities required are for the 
following purposes: 

a. Scholarship and financial aid for college* 
bound students. 

b. Vocational counseling and placement 
service for students intending to go directly to 
work. 

c. Guidance service for out-of-school youth 
and adults. 

d. Provision for a Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance team, including psychologists, school so- 
cial workers, etc. 

e. A waiting room and reception room suffi- 
cient to seat up to 20 people comfortably, with 
access to these other office areas. 

3. Office space for the supervisor of guidance 
assigned to the Education Park should be pro- 
vided in the pupil personnel service center. 

4. Pupil records must be available to the pu- 
pil personnel service center. Therefore, a secre- 
tarial-type office with access to the Education 
Park’s computerized record service is neces- 
sary. This office must be capable of producing 
and mailing transcripts of records of all children 
who attend or have attended schools in the Edu- 
cation Park. 

5. Provision should be made for an office for 
the attendance teacher assigned to the Education 
Park. 

6. An administrator of pupil personnel serv- 
ice, responsible to the head of the education park, 
will have an office in the pupil personnel service 
center. This official will coordinate and schedule 
the services provided at the pupil personnel serv- 
ice center, and will supervise the operation of the 
record service. He will also be authorized to 
authenticate transcripts of student records. 

Central Supply Facility 

The Education Park will process vast quanti- 
ties of supplies of different kinds. It is planned 
that a single supply center will be established in 
which the supply functions of the various levels 
of the Park can be carried on, and in which 
certain types of on-site maintenance and repair 
work can be conducted to increase the efficiency 
with which all units of the Park can function. 

The functions of the supply center will include 
the following: 

1. Inventory and requisition. 

2. Reception. 

3. Storage. 

4. Issuance and delivery of supplies. 



A warehouse type facility approximately 75 
feet X 100 feet on one level is needed for the 
handling of supplies. There must be facilities for 
unloading trucl» at one end of this warehouse, 
and a facility for delivery and distribution at the 
opposite end. All materials except food will be 
received in this warehouse facility: these include 
custodial supplies, general and specialized school 
supplies, library books and text books. 

This center will provide the following services 
to all using personnel: 

1. Inventory of supplies and equipment in all 
categories. 

2. Central requisition and preparation of req- 
uisition forms, maintaining records of material 
requisitioned and back-ordered. 

3. Receiving and acknowledging receipt of all 
books and supplies. Discrepancies will be noted 
and followed up by this center. Textbooks and 
other material will be prepared for issuance to 
children by being properly stamped, numbered 
and supplied with book labels. 

4. Bids will be passed for payment through 
this center. 

5. A “pick and pack” service will be provided 
for all using agencies (school offices, teachers, 
department chairmen, custodians, etc.) according 
to their requests. 

6. Materials requested will be delivered by 
supply personnel to the point of use (classroom, 
office, laboratory or gymnasium). 

7. Pick-up and transfer services will be sup- 
plied for the interchange of supply material. 

8. All necessary supply records, reports and 
controls will be serviced at the supply center. 

It is recommended that the supply center be 
staffed by non-professional personnel. These per- 
sonnel should be, however, specially trained to 
handle their own supply functions. The supply 
center will be headed by a storekeeper who will 
be responsible for overseeing the operation. A 
secretary assigned to the storekeeper will assist 
him in preparing requisitions, handling reecipts, 
and performing other clerical functions. 

Adjoining the supply warehouse will be storage 
facilities for mobile custodial equipment (e.g. 
snowplows) and light delivery vehicles for the 
supply service. Facilities for minor repairs on 
this equipment will be needed unless a trans- 
portation shop is included in the Park’s indus- 
trial arts or vocational complexes. 

Connected to this warehouse facility (either 
on a second floor or in additional space) book- 
rooms and a library workroom will be estab- 
lished. The bookrooms should be capable of stor- 
ing reserve textbooks from all three school levels. 
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The bookrooms will also have a work area in 
which textbooks may be inspected and undergo 
minor repairs. 

The library workroom will possess work areas 
sufficient to process library books for all library 
units or resource centers in the Education Park. 
This service will be conducted by non-profes- 
sional personnel assigned to the supply center, 
under the direction of a member of the library 
staff attached to the Education Park. 

A central repair shop for audio-visual equip- 
ment will also be located in the supply center. A 
technician assigned to this shop will be responsi- 
ble for repairing and servicing the audio-visual 
equipment assigned to the Education Park and 
all its units and v/ill be responsible for maintain- 
ing the operation of the communications system 
of the Education Park. 

A schematic diagram of the warehouse facili- 
ties appears below. 



future if the program requirements of the 
schools change into some module other than the 
40-45 minute periods. 

The facilities in which children will eat should 
be designed basically as instructional spaces, with 
good acoustics and impervious desk- or table- 
tops. The plan is for the children to eat in spaces 
designed primarily as instructional areas, rather 
than to undergo some instruction in an area 
primarily designed as a cafeteria. It is planned 
to divide the total nmnber of children eating 
lunch in any one unit by keeping operable walls 
closed. As a result, children will actually eat 
with a social group of up to 175 schoolmates in 
the same lunch area at the same time. 

There will be two faculty lunch rooms. It is 
intended that faculty and staff members of all 
three school levels will have access to these lunch 
facilities, and that the opportunity to break bread 
together will lead not only to social but to educa- 
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Food Service 

It is planned that food service for the Educa- 
tion Park units will be provided through a num- 
ber of separated eating areas. Each of these eat- 
ing areas is intended to serve one unit of the 
Park. Pairs of eating areas will be served from 
a single kitchen. The kitchens will operate with 
frozen foods, and those in the comprehensive 
high school facility will also provide for snack 
bar type service of such optional items as bever- 
ages, ice cream, sandwich or dessert selections. 

Children assigned to each unit will have lunch 
periods in groups of up to 350 at a tune. It is 
planned that there will be three lunch perio^ 
in the intermediate and high school, and two in 
the primary school. However, the lunch facility 
must be planned with the possibility in mind that 
continuous lunch service will be called for in the 



tional interchange among teachers on all three 
levels. The faculty lunch facility should be 
planned as a lounge-type room in as informal 
and attractive a manner as possible. These fac- 
ulty lunch rooms will be usable as conference 
and lounge rooms during the school day. 

Each faculty lunch room should be able to 
handle up to 125 staff members at a single seat- 
ing. The lunch rooms should be so located as to 
be able to attract staff members from all three 
school levels. 

Outdoor Facilities 

Transportation to and from the Education Park 
requires the presence of a bus loading facility 
accessible to each of the units of the schools in 
the Park. The bus loading facility should be 
sheltered from the weather, and should open into 
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pr ima ry school conunons areas or the large 
group areas of the intermediate and high schools. 
It will be necessary to provide space for buses to 
be parked and to turn around, or to have a 
continuous driveway with one entrance and one 
exit. 

An access route is needed for trucks to reach 
the supply center. This should be located separate 
from the bus loading area. It is necessary for a 
roadway, or combination roadway and path, to 
connect the supply center with one entrance to 
each unit of the Education Park for the delivery 
of supplies and food to the kitchen. 

A parking area will be necessary for faculty 
cars during the school day, and lor the use of 
the community in afternoon or evening hours. 
While the residents of Co-op City will be able 
to park their cars in Co-op City garages, it is 
essential to provide parking spaces for people 
served by the Education Park who do not reside 
in the development. 



The landscape plan for the Education Park 
must harmonize with *hat of the Co-op City area 
and should include provision for the following 
two features: 

1. Plantings should include specimens of trees 
and shrubs native to the region, clearly identified 
by scientific and popular names. These plantings 
will be part of the learning environment. It is 
desirable that provisions be included in the land- 
scaping plan for addition of certain specimens 
on an annual basis during the years of operation 
of the Education Park. 

2. The plantings should be so arranged as to 
include trees, shrubs, perennials and certain areas 
for beds of annual plants. These should be so 
planned that some landscape features will be in 
flower at any time during the growing seasons. 
The annual beds and borders may be tended by 
school garden groups and by community groups 
during the actual operation of the Education 
Park. 
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Highlights 
Of the 

Education 

Park 

Plan 

I 

The Education Park plan offers a number of 
advantages to those it serves and to those who 
serve in it. Following are some of the outstanding 
features or contributions made by the Education 
Park to the people it serves: 

I. The Pupils 

1. A natural environment for constructive 
integration. 

2. An opportunity through non-grading to 
move at their individual rates through curric- 
ulum areas. 

3. An opportunity to work in some activities 
with children of other school levels. 

4. An opportunity to use special facilities that 
might not otherwise be available (e.g. planetari- 
um, weather station, litde theatre, arts facilities). 

5. Improved guidance and healih services. 

6. Improved articulation of learning through 
a continuously planned program of instruction 
covering grades pre-K through 12, and co- 
ordinated on the same site within the same gen- 
eral school organization. 

7. Identification with school units of a size 
that is modest by New York City standards with- 
in a general facility that is significantly larger 
than a normal New York City school. 



II. The Parente 

1. Convenience and improved opportunity to 
become familiar with the school attended by 
their children in one basic location. 

2. Security in the knowledge that pupil weak- 
nesses and strengths will be served by a wider 
span of professional expertise and with a wider 
variety of materials than the conventional school 
permits. 

3. Greater certitude of continuity of school 
program from one school level to another. 

4. Improved opportunity to take part in parent 
education activities in facilities planned for the 
purpose. 

5. Greater opportunity to participate in social, 
recreational, and organizational activity with 
parents of diverse backgrounds. 

III. The Professional Staff 

1. Greater variety of instructional materials 
and physical resources for instruction. 

2. Articulation of curriculum and administra- 
tive responsibilities by having these concentrated 
in an administrative service and supply center. 

3. Improved opportunity to work with staff 
members from other school levels. 

4. Improved curriculum services and super- 
visory services, with a greater degree of articula- 
tion among the levels and an opportunity to pro- 
vide more individualized service to the students. 

5. The presence of one experimental unit at 
each level will provide an opportunity for inno- 
vation in curriculum, administration and offier 
professional areas in a situation in which a num- 
ber of parallel “control” groups are available. 

IV. The Community 

1. More efficient and economical operation of 
the Education Park will yield more effective re- 
turns for the education dollar spent in this 
facility. 

2. The presence of the Education Park will 
warrant the inclusion of many school facilities 
not otherwise available in individual schools, and 
will provide an opportunity for field testing edu- 
cational materials, learning systems and archi- 
tectural features for possible use in other parts 
of the school system. 

3. Special facilities as described above will be 
provided for the broad community served by the 
Education Park. 

4. The Education Park will provide a means 
for direct participation in educational planning 
by community leaders. 
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INDIVIDUALS CONSULTED 

Principal Consultants 

Dr. Louis Rosasco and Dr. Cyril G. Sargent, both of the City University of New York 

Individuals Outside New York City Public Schools 

ROBERT L. AARON, Bronx Council, Boy Scouts of America 
HON. HERMAN BADILLO, President, Borough of the Bronx 
DR. ANTHONY BARATTA, Fordham University School of Education 
MRS. BEATRICE BENNETT, Thru Way Home Owners Association 
DR. CHARLES A. BIRD, Fordham University School of Education 

MR. SIDNEY BRANDES, Member, Local School Board, District 11, and Bronxwood Advisory Council 

MSGR. JOHN BREHENY, Cardinal Spellman High School 

EUGENE CALDERON, Assistant to the President of the Borough of the Bronx 

JOSEPH P. CANTALES, Kiwanis Club of the Northeast Bronx 

DR. RICHARD P. DOBER, Dober, Wahlquist and Harris, Inc. 

OSCAR DURANT, Bronx Park Community School Committee and Community Planning Board ^12, Bronx 
MRS. NBOMA B. EPSTEIN, Chairman, Local School Board, District 11 

MRS. MARIANNE ERDFARB, Past President, Parents Association, Evander Childs High School 

JULIUS HARDAWAY, President, Thru Way Home Owners Association 

CONRAD B. LAHSER, Bronx Council, Boy Scouts of America 

WILLIAM POPPE, Department of Parks, City of New York 

BURGESS STANDLEY, Laboratory Planning Consultants 

DR. JACK TANZiMAN, The Education Council for School Research and Development 

DR. MAX WOLFF, Director of Research, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
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AUGUST GOLD 
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EDWARD GOLUB 
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APPENDIX I 

PARK PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

By CYRIL G. SARGENT 



In planning facilities for 10,000 pupils one of Ae important 
questions which emerges early is that of organization. Not only 
are we dealing with a very large total number of^ pupils, but we 
may well find Aat a very large portion of this number mil 
experience 13 or 14 years of schooling in one place. O-op Gty 
r^resents home ownership and it would appear^ that population 
mobility might well be less than in areas dominated by rental 



Tliis in itself represents a significant change m the patterns oi 
schooling which most children have experienced in the past. For 
most there have been three changes of schools, three enlar^meito 
of social contacts and companions, and three expansions of paths 
to school and school environments. For some, has still meant 
a relatively restricted increase in range and variety, but for othew, 
particularly at the high school level, it has meant a completely 
different set of social relationships, intellectual conditions and 
even images of the city and their own worli The opportunity to 
elect or compete for admission to the specialized high schools wiU, 
of course, still be present, and i^rhaps if the Park program itsdf 
achieves some degree of superiority in one or more fields the 
possibility might emeige of a large part of the high school group 
of the Park going to other schools with other city groups being 
brought in for certain specialized training during the high school 



But for the present the assumption is made that many will stay. 

For these, Uie Park in organizational pattern, physical space 
and total site design must seek to provide conditions conducive to 
the achievement of a personal identity, an effective pattern of 
social relationships and clearly defined maturational sequences — 
ftiia latter not only in terms of intellectual tasks hut also in terms 
of social relationships and physical space. What this means is that 
the “standard” 1,200-pupil elementary, 1,800-pupil intermediate 
and 4,000-pupil senior hi^ school may not constitute appropriate 
organizational units for a really massive' school population of 
10,000 pupils. Without prior park-typo experience to rely on we 
would do well to run the risk of overemphasizing individual needs 
to protect against the regimentation of size, and to reduce hy 
variety and scale the feeling of mass, crowd and sameness. 

Organization should of course he determined^ essentially in 
terms of instructional goals of the school — both intellectual and 
social. It should be chosen so as to carry out effectively and 
efficiently the tasks of the institution. 

Unfortunately there are no very comprehensive theones or 
formulations w>out organization. To some it is essentially com- 
munications, to others control, and to others the important product 
is “organizational climate.” Moreover, organization is intimately 
related to particular institutional goads. And since in education 
the individual with his needs, aspirations and talents is pre- 
eminent, any organizational scheme should seek to maximize the 
potentiad for individual development. 

Organization in this memorandum will be viewed froin two 
points of view, which are essentially parts of the same question of 
how to organize for effective teaching and learning but they relate 
to different magnitudes. The first is concerned directly with inter- 
action between pupils and teachers; the second with relationship 
between larger aggregates of pupils and teachers togeAer with 
supplementary supervisory and counseling personnel Both are 
related of course to the organization of space. 



1. Organization for Learning and Instruction 

If one considers the full range of appropriate grouping between 
pupils and staff the scale would go from “O’* a sin^e pupil 



alone in his own pursuit of knowledge or skill — to M ratire 
grade or more assembled in an auditorium to hear a tmk by an 
outside speaker or the discussion of a topic of general concern 
led by the principal. Table I suggests some of the possible 
patterns. 



Pupils 

1 

1 

5-10 

20-30 

75-150 

200 and over 



TABLE I 



Teachers 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3-5 (in teams) 



1-15 



The school organization (and plant) should make it p^ible to 
accommodate aU or most of these arrangements. The pupil alone 
can be provided for by the study cairel in the resource center, the 
library or the advanced science laboratory. The one-to-one rela- 
tionship between student and teacher or student and coumelor is 
provid^ for by teachers* offices, guidance spaces and the like. 
The group of 5-10 would require small 350-400 square feet seminar 
type rooms, the 20-30 size groups the standard classroom and the 
75-150 a large group instruction area appropriately designed for 
this number of pupils. Larger groups would ideally be located in 
an auditorium which might be divisible to accommodate groups of 
200 or more as well as the full capacity of the halL 

An opportunity— and a need— appears present in planning the 
Park to provide an important expanded emphasis on the 0-1, 1-1 
and small group situations. The need stems from the problem of 
regimentation which affects most large sc^le operations; Ae 
opportunity from this same large scale, for this may make powible 
some economies of space which can be taken advantage ot for 
more carrels, (rffices, small seminar or conference areas and the 
like. Subsequent quantitative analysis can test this out. 

Organization for variety in instructional relationships has been 
shown to be a complicated process. It requires not only a com- 
puter-controlled schMuling of space, pupil and teacher schedmes, 
but more important, a new pattern of professional relationships 
among teachers themselves. It would seem however t^t m a 
school of the Park’s dimensions, some spaces should be definitely 
planned for and designed as large-group instruction^ ar^s, and 
some as smaU-group spaces. In the former particularly, the usum 
opening-up of two classrooms to make^ one Iwge area is usu^y 
less than satisfactory because of sight lines, demonstration 
requirements and group discussion needs. 

Some rationale is needed for determining the number of specid 
spaces needed initiaUy which can be specifically designed as suem 
Then specifications indicating possible future directions and nee(b 
can be stated so that flexibility is built in the design, dmough 
this “future” space will be somewhat less satisfactory. Unfortm- 
ately it appears that there is no presently available design 
solution to universal classroom space. 

The following is an illustrative ex^ple of one approach to 
planning for organization which requires groups varied in size. 
Taking the 1966 register figures for Erasmus Hall High Schwl 
and pro-rating them for 4,000 we have the following total m^er 
of instructional hours per week in each of the major academic 
areas (Table H). 
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TABLE II 



Subject 

English 


Hours 
per W eek 

21,510 


LaiiPiifl w - - 


18,990 


Social Studies 


12,345 


Mathematics - 


11,730 


Science* r- - -....tTtttt.ttttt.ttt 


14.347 


Tntnl - - 


78.922 


♦Physics and chemistry at 7 hrs./wk. 



Using a utilization factor of 85%, this number of hours of 
instruction would require 63 regular nomspecialized classrooms 
and 14 lab-lecture science rooms. 

If it is established, for example, that 10% of a student’s class 
time on the average will be spent in large group instruction, 80% 
in the ‘‘standard” classroom group and 10% in the small group 
seminar type of activity, the weekly instructional tiine would 
require the following number of spaces (exclusive of science).. 



Size 


Utilization Factor 


No. of Spaces 


Large Groups 


40% 


5 


Standard Groups 


85% 


50 


Seminar Groups 


85% 


23 



We can apply this method to the general analysis of space 
requests once we have established the initial “norms” fox organi- 
zational patterns of instruction. 

2. Organization for Supervision, 
Administration and Control 

The Primary School 

Two assumptions will be made: 

1) that there will be a continuing emphasis on non-grading, and 

2) that teachers will increasingly work together. Whether this 
effort results in fuU-fledged teaching teams or more modest co- 
operative arrangements, the solitary teacher in hb or her single 
classroom seems boimd to give way to more flexible arrangements. 

It seems reasonable first to continue to separate out the kinder- 
garten and pre-kindergarten for special consideration. The kinder- 
garten has regularly been so separated physically and ^s fre- 
quently had; its special play space as well. There are weU justified 
detemunations, for many children at this stage of socialization are 
not ready to protect their “turf’ or to engage in larger group 
activities. TWs would be all the more true for the “pre-K”^ chil- 
dren. What is proposed therefore is a grouping of pre-kinder- 
garten and kindergarten space somewhat separate from the rest of 
die Park. 

If we flannnift that there are to be 480 kindergarten children we 
will need 10 kindergarten classrooms. With these we can cluster 
the proposed 13 classrooms for the pre-kindergarten children. 
These spaces shoidd include conference ar^ for parents and 
generous storage areas — 'but the exact specifications must come 
later. Except for jurisdictional problems, the^ pre-kindCTgarten 
and kindergarten rooms might very appropriately be dispersed 
MTTiAng the housing units themselves, for this creates a sort of 
transitional space, relates to the home and encourages the par- 
ticipation of the parents. 

For the primary school, grades 1-4, we might then think of 
groupings 150 pupils and five teachers as constituting in ^ the 
primary school a basic unit or organizational building block, since 
experience with collaborative teaching suggests groupings of no 
fewer than three nor more than six. , 

This unit of 150 also seems reasonable in terms of the social 
roles of the primary school child and his expanding span of 
social interactions. It is a small enough grouping for him to know 
everyone somewhat and a reasonably larger number very well. 



(It might be better to consider this group as made up of 120 
pupils and four teachers, with the thought that if at some future 
date^ the recommended pupil-teacher ratio of 25-to-l is imple- 
mented, an additional teacher could be added to the unit and 
still keep the total number of teachers to five. 

Since most of the primary school activities will be conducted 
within what might be called general space we need very little be- 
yond the requirement of clustering classrooms so as to achieve 
the variety c^ed for in team teaching. Such special space as is 
needed might be in the form of an aula and consist of an indoor 
play-area, which could also serve as a small auditorium^ and as 
an eating space. This aula could serve three of the basic unite 
and together these three units could form a “school” of 450 pupils 
and 15 teachers (Figure I). 



HGURE I 




This larger organizational unit would, for administrative and 
supervisory purposes, be relatively complete. It would have a 
hierarchy of staff roles, culminating in riiat of an “instructional 
leader” who would be responsible for the full range of activities 
and would also be at a node of the communications-linkage sys- 
tem of the entire park complex (Figure II). 



FIGURE II 
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FIGURE IV 



We would then have the following: 
a) 150 x 3 = 450 (a “school”) 

450x3=1,350 

600 X 1 = 600 (or 2 at 300) 

Total 1,950 

Schematically the primary units might he represented thus: 

FIGURE m 




Or if 120 is chosen as the basic unit then 
b) 120x4= 480 
480x4 = 1,920 

This latter grouping would be expressed schematically in essen- 
tially the same fashior but each “school” would have four umts 
of 120 pupib each. 

The Middle School 

-" Using the same approach for the middle school we can expand 
the basic unit in terms both of a wider span of swial inteacUon 
among older pupils with increasin^y structured acttviues and 
roles. The need for some specialized teaching persoimel, 
ment and spaces also argues for a larger grouping of pupils and 
Staff* 

Here a unit of 300 would permit a staff to plan and work t^ 
aether and to incorporate specialization of teacmng roles by s^- 
ject matter at the higher grade levels. Each such umt could also 
contain some specialized equipment or spaces such as science pd 
language labs, shop, home economics, library and eating facilities, 
etc. There would be guidance and supervisory staff and a unit 
“head” to coordinate Uie program. 

If these 300-pupil units were then clustered by groups of three 
wo would have four such groupings in the Park. 

300 X 3 = 900 (a “school”) 

900 x 4 = 3,600 

Schematically this is shown in Figure XV. 




Alternatively we could have units of 400, place them together 
in 2’s or 3*s and have the following: 
a) 400 x 2 = 800 

800 X 3 = 2,400 
(400 x 3) X 1 = 1,200 



3,600 

b) 400 x 3 = 1,200 
1,200 x 3 = 3,600 

If alternate “a” works out in terms of quantitative analysis of 
space and personnel, it is a preferred pattern in terms of con- 
straints on size of the schools. 

The High School 

For the senior high school, we should again «paid the bask 
unit to encompass a still larger range of specialization of st^, 
equipmeo.! and space, while at the same time kcep^ the we 
of the unit small enough to permit most of me^ staff (A a umt 
to know each pnpil or at least a very large majonty of them, imd 
to continue the feeling on the part of the pupil ^t sonm few 
know him well. We could have 400-pupU umts (amce Um u 
thought to be a still manageable “span of knowing by pnncipals 
who have ^ven some thought to the question and since it is 
currently in use in some house plan hi^ schools wm apparent 
satisfaction— tygain based more on expert opinion than on very 
careful analysis). 

We would thus have: 

400 X 3 = 1,200 

1,200 X 3 = 3,600 
400 X 2 = 800 



4,400 

If we wish to fit precisely to 4,000 we ca^ove this ^ 
to one of the 1,200 clusters, making two @ 1,200 and one @ 1,600. 
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FIGURE V 




Another pattern would be to use 500 as the basic unit and 
then either group two of these together for a “school,” nuddng 
four such l,000>pui^ schools, or Rouping four together and pro- 
ducing two senitw high school units. 

The two alternatives at 500 would provide, on the one hand, 
four equal and cunpeting (in the positive sense) schools, but 
would have more specialked staff, equipmmit and space outside 
the unit, while on the other, the two large schools could have 
more of the program self-contained. 

There are advantages in each. In the former, the total school 
dze of 1,000 makes it least like the traditional high school in 



image and OTganizatbn, and can therefore be us^ul in devdop- 
ing new and perhaps more effective supervisory and administra- 
tive services and pattnns. It might give the studmit more oi u 
interest in and feeling for his “house” and the total park (i.e. in 
idmitifying with either 500 or 4,000). The snudlo’ unit would 
also more readily justify special central facilities to avoid dupli- 
cation. 

It is at thift point that several concmns convN’ge: the need to 
concentrate specialized staff and equipment at the uppmr grade 
leveb, tte requirements for separation of spaces for c ommuni ty 
use of a variety of these same spaces, and the latitude and 
^edom of movement which should be made available to the 
older pupils. For a large part of the student body the^ aim should 
be to expand the amount of self-directed activity, independent 
study and responsible studmit roles. The school plant should re- 
spond to the students* increasing nuturity. 

If there is to be this centralization cd specialized spaces, die 
smaller hi^ school organizational model would seem to be pre- 
ferred. It would serve as the hmne base for two groups of 500 
pupils^ have sub-lilwary, eating and office spaces. Guidance coun- 
selors and instructional “heads” would be located here, but except 
for general classrooms fm: English, histcny and perhaps mathe- 
matics, instruction would for the most part be concentrated in the 
speciaHzed areas. 

The relationship of the units, (paralleling the patterns of the 
middle school) diagramatically is shown in Figure V. 

The total plan of orgriinization would provide a r^ular {wogres- 
sion of pupU movmnent with the grade levd attained, or Ix^er, 
with the intellectual attainment and social maturity of the stu- 
dmit. 

In planning space for the school imits and in detemdning the 
relationships between school units and central facilities diis 
progression would represent a distribution which may be dia- 
grammed as in Figture VI. 

The Park would .then ccmnst of four elementary schools^ each 
composed of three 150-pupil units^ four intennediate schools each 
containing three 300-pupil groups, and four lu^ sdiook each 
with two 500-pupil elements. Travel would for the most part be 
internal within Ae unit and school. The amount of exterior move- 
ment would increase with grade level and become for many maxi- 
mum in the senior year. But even here block scheduling would 
nuke it possible to keep this traffic within bounds, thus avoiding 
the necessity of having student traffic “control” the basic design 
solution — although it would of course be a consideration in any 
plan. 

An organizational approach such as proposed can save as a 
conceptual model for the process of plann^ the utilization and 
dedgtt of the total site. It may also provide a fnunework fot in- 
novation and improvement in die instructiimal program and proc- 
ess, thus adding to the stature of the entire Park effort 
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APPENDIX II 

PLANNING CLASSROOMS AND AUXILIARY SPACES 

By CYRIL G. SARGENT 




Oiie tif iht» iiUtposes of (proUpiHg of pUpilo by Upits of l50« 300 or 
500 is to iti^O possiblo 0 OOHOih pOrsoOsl kiiowlt^go dlloUt eoch 
studoht lyiiioki Uop^ully. coo kolp ioouvoto otld bettor guide his 
ihi^teiu^ offoHSi At tno souio tinte^ it cuu iuuko uvuikblo a 
wide niilgO of OpporiUHitlOs for OUgOging iil OkUrdbUirticUlUi' Ub- 
Urities aitd ItodOisHip tolosi It ulso seeks to bring soiipices to the 
pupil niiher ihOtt hovibg liiitt go in seorOh of theui; 

Tlie unit bOHSists of the pupilSf n coin gtoup of teuehetei super- 
visors; guidenbe personHel end iibtety stuff ussistunts: TogetHet 
Uiey tti&e up the “bonstunl” ntentbeto of the unit; The clsssrooinsj 
offices ahdi suppienteniury spaces nutke up the physical “house;” 
♦he pupils IbaVte tfcs hoUte UUsO for ‘‘specialized’’ iHstrUdliOH— I jB: 
iuiltUbuini ^ch retiulreo tnotre highly speciulized petsonnel than 
ihe corn stuffi ntore eluburute spuce end eouipHieut; ot- for which 
IHete is hoi 4 lurge enough entolliuent in the home unit to jus- 

lify ofiforing the wmrk; ; i . i n i 

Jii&t (hMr Are, ^iidl sHdtild m; 

depends on how metensive the decenitnlizution of petsonnel und 
spuce is to be; It ulso depends on the grade level und size of the 



ii»ii gtopping; . i i 

For iilUs^Uye purposes assume u unit ut the senior high 
icHool leveL This group is hetetogeneously selected und suys 
logger thiougHout the four h ^ school yeuts; They go tlieir 
sevetdl ncadenub und vocuHonui progrum wuys; but they have 
sotue bomiiion program elements; estnocurricular and social uc- 
tivities; amf imr organize internally for a yuriety of intramural 
purposes — sporis; dramu; music; student council: etC; tnstruclion 
m nngUsh; mathemati^; social sludies and languages is generally 
mven ih ibe center, wHiie ypcatiomu work; toience; art; music and 
adnUtced work in most heids is offered in those areas of the com- 
plex designs especiauy for ihcto funcifons; . . 1 
A second feature of this decentralization plan is to break up 



some of the large oentral facilitieB of toe traditiomd school and 
mtoe these available to toe students and faculty of toe units. Ine 
most important feature of the unit plan is the n»nltant momte 
centerj commons area or sufolibrary, as it is verify caled. 
Whatevm: its name; its purpose is 'to provide ca»el i^toe and 
listening booths for individual study, and make avs^le mm* 
ence h<mks and study space. Sometimes offices for admipistritive 
or guidance personnel, or for teachers, are added to tois wd it 
is also made to serve as un ufter^mhool meeting place. 

The space for such a resource center comes from a reductidn 
of toe central library urea, idimiuation of study halls and f^ 
a decentr^zation of toe cafeteria; . Some designs are such 
these center areas also serve as “w^fotorn** space imd tons make 
Use of what otomwise might he only corridors. (This latter tiae 
is of course subject to safety^sode restrictfons.) 

The key tjuesUtin in developing resource areas without si^- 
candy increasing toe total square foot reftuirements for ^ school 
as a whole is that of determining where this space can he “ttoeu 

from” , i 

Library and cafeteria are toe main sources. The nsukf s ch^ l 
lihmry seats anywhere from 10%4s% of toe student body. Wito 
toe house plan, this percentage is readily reduced to 2%‘S%. 
tile cafeteHa retiuirements are met in toe house by uslni toe re« 
source area and opening up two or more elasiWamns on to hto cen* 
tral area; Food is shipped in from a central kitehem All trays 
and eating utensils are made of disposal^ materials which are 
removed at the end of the lunch period, method of feeding 
has toe added advant^e of breaking up toe mass fi^ng pocess 
with its aUendant problems of din, digestion and discij^e: 

How ibis can work may be illustrated by talaug a^nnit of ffdO 
pupils; If we assume that, on the average, V7 of toe atud^* 
iHstruclionai time will be “in house’* and we can use an u5% 
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FIGURE I 



utilization Tate with a. class size of 32, then 11 (10.5) ckss- 
rooms will be required for the house unit. Duriiiig the eating time, 
167 pupils will be fed in each of the three sessions. Of these, 
95 would otherwise be in “in house” classroc^ms. Since they are 
eating this will release three classrooms. If we use these class* 
rooms for eating then we are left with 71 pupils tp be seated in 
the resource center itself. DiagramaticaLy, the house unit might 
consist of 11 classrooms, six of which miglii be clustered around 
the resource center, with three opening up directly on to the 
center for the lunch periods (Figure I). 

Pursuing this particular pattern further we would need to pro* 
vide in addition to the pupils* resource center a faculty office 
center, conference areas and instructional media sub-center. (The 
main IMG would be centrally located.) For illustrative puj^oses, 
we mi^t then need space for offices for 16 teachers, guidance 
personnel, administrative and clerical staff. There would^ be ref- 
erence materials and work space for _ small teacher-planmng con- 
ferences. The teachers would use this area for their lunchroom. 

It might be centrally located as in Figure^ I, but would not 
need to have adjacent classrooms open up onto it. It might be com- 
pletely surrounded by corridor space. Architecturally, we would 
then have a two-story house unit. On the first floor there would 
be ^dve or six classrooms with the student resource center. Di- 
rectly above would be six or five classrooms with the staff resource 
center. 

What seems evident, and this is borne out by experience, is 
that the double-load corridor-type of school plan cannot satisfy 
these requirements at all effectively. New shapes and forms are 
required. Imagination in design is essential. 

Figure I is an example of a possible classroom clustering with 
a center resource area. While it does not precisely fit the pro- 
gram outlined in this memorandum, it is illisstrative of the type 
of design solution consistent with the sub-unit approach. 
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APPENDIX III 

THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL ANU THE PARK 

By CYRIL G. SARGENT 



The traditional public school has sparse links with its com- 
munity. Yet there are examples of schools which r^ch out into 
the commuitity and develop effective roles and relationships. It is 
rather obvious to suggest mat a good school is difficult to achieve 
without a good community. The Education Pork would seem to 
provide an opportunity to test on a more simificant scale the 
poesibility of expanding this relationship and of formulating a 
wide range of effective activities which can both nurture the 
community, and by winch the school and its efforts can them- 
selves be nurtured. , , 

The mere aggregation of 50,000 to 55,0(H) people may mwe up 
Co-op City, but it takes a common purpose and substantial co- 
operative tmorts to make a community. Without some community 
of purpose, the project may be mwely an aggregate and a colli- 
sion of people and buildings. In contrast, the culture of a genuine 
cmnmunity can transmit a wealth of civilization, enjoyment, even 
hiialith, to each of its participating members. 

The term community of course is not limited to the geographi- 
cal boundaries of the development, the borough or even the city, 
yet the development is the point of daily fac^to-face interac- 
tion. It can therefore be the focus of a set of satisfying and cnm- 
tive relationships with fellow members of the c omm u n ity.^ And the 
schools ttuiy well servo as the “seed** crystals around which these 
neighborhood or cmnmunity relationships develop. 

What a community pro^am is and what its iinphcations are 
for the planning and designing of the school park is complicated 
1^ the fiict that the term is often used to mfer to any of three 
somewhat different programs. For tiie Park it could mean a high 
development of all ti^. 



Without elaborations here the three types of programs might 
be summarized as follows: 

1. A highly developed use of community resources for carry- 
ing forward the basic educational program. 

The variety of purposes and relationships may be involved in 
such a development include: drawing on trained personnel from 
industry, business, research and other fields for part-time teach- 
ing; combined work-study programs in business, industrial, gov- 
ernmental, health or civic programs for secondary school pupils; 
use of parks, marshland or river for “nature study” even by 
pupils in the elementary grades, and in later years for study of 
biology and public health; making the community and its social 
and political life a prime source of study in civics, economics 
and other social studies; joint programs of cidtural enrichment, 
involving museums, libraries, lustorical societies and the com- 
munity’s resources in painting, sculpture, music, drama^and litera- 
ture. This development both implies a relationsh^ with the im- 
mediate geographical vicinity and with the city anp region. It su^ 
gests the development of facilities particularly in the arts and 
sciences on tiie school site itself. 

2. A substantial use of the Park as a neighborhood and 
community center. 

A program of this sort implies that the peepl® *>f the Co-op 
development would make use of the school facilities to carry on 
activities in which they are interested, largely under leaderships 
of thdr own choosing. This is different from the conduct of some 
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more limited types of programs conducted by the school depart- 
ment, although these can be a subordinate aspect of this type of 
F community school program, 
f The program may include: 

Athletic and physical fitness activities. 

Recreational programs of all kinds and for all agesy&om hobby 
’ clubs to dancing, and from “little theatres” to painting, sculp- 
ture and “the arts” in general. 

Meetings and suppers of the “ndghborhood” associations, 
youth groups, mothers clubs, senior citizens, and meetings of the 
Co-op organization itself. 

Programs for neighborhood and civic improvement. 

Programs of adult education of some of the more familiar kinds 
as determined by the interest of the local population: vocal and 
professional improvement, foreign language study, science, arts 
and crafts, special courses and programs conducted for member- 
ships of business and trade associations. 

After-hours or “extended school day” programs for the school 
pupils themselves. (T^e “lighted school housed’ program in Chi- 
cago and the “community school” program in flint, Mich., and 
New ilavesTg Cont: are illustrative of the development of programs 
of this type.) 

3. The use of the schools as a major service 

agency. This aspect of the community school program as ' 
distingvdshed from the use of school buildings as centers 
of neighborhood interests and programs, refers to the 
conduct of planned city-wide efforts and programs. These 
may be in such fields as h^th, preventive medicine, 
mental health, safety, law enforcement, social %rvice and 
economic development. These programs are in general 
dictated by the public need. They often require direc- 
tion and service l>y the trained personnel in specialized 
agencies. But the fact that they depend, for their effec- 
tiveness, on widespread information and cooperation, re- 
quires adequate community organization and facilities. 

In relating these three tyi>es of programs to the Education Park 
it seems clear that one can foresee a full twelve months opera- 
tion of the schools’ facilities, and that the school day might well 
run from 8:00 a.m. to 10:30 pan. The regular single session staff 
of teachers and administrator might pve way to two or more 
such staffs, who may in fact overlap in their time on the site 
and therefore in their need for office space and planning areas. 

One can picture the school as an active and exciting place at 
all times, and in the afternoon and evening programs the Jane 
Jacobs image of an “interweaving of human patterns” perhaps 
sets the requirements for some of the architectural needs which 
will have to be met The library, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
theatre, art studios, shops, meeting rooms, music halls, all are in 



use. People are moving freely about among these areas which are 
connected perhaps by an immense pedestrian plaza, ^ brightly 
lighted and safe. They have arrived by pathways from th^ houses, 
or by auto, driving in under the plaza and parking underground 
in spaces used by the day school staff. 

The additional space requirements for this community school 
program are modest. Most of the requirements axe met by the 
regular school facilities. But the library will be Im^r and serve 
as the public library of die area. It vnll also include offices tmd 
conference rooms, and perhaps some special meeting rooms with 
small kitchens avai^le so that small group suppers or repasts 
can be prepared. And of course some groups (retired or house- 
wives) will want to be able to meet during the regular school 
day. 

Gyms, pools, theatres, music auditorium, art studio, shops and 
other areas will need substantially increase — and separate — stOT- 
age areas for what will amount to a two-platoon use of these 
facilities. 

It is here perhaps that the economy of scale enters into the 
Park complex, providing both variety and quantity to make a 
community school program effective^ unfetter^ by limitations of 
space. 

The c ommuni ty school emphasis would seem to sugg^ a de- 
sign approach that would set physically apart those facilities more 
”■ "ffcHuSssy-asid “sed by Ae ad^ts and youth during 

afternoons and evenings. T>ior'oMy uots»' 

ing of the imits for control purposes (and to reduce heating 
costs), but it creates a campus-llke atmosphere which can be 
useful in the regular day school. The campus provides a kind of 
“change of pace’’ condition which many independent %hools 
find very conducive to ,a release of tensions and an easing of 
discipline (although tUs is probably somewbat in the line of a 
self-falling prophecy). 

This approach to community school needs has implicatioim^ for 
the organization and physical ^yout of the regular school facilities 
and suggests the advisability of considering a separation of 
some of the specialized areas from the genenu classroom spaces, 
particularly on Ae senior high school level, but possibility also 
somewhat for the intermediate school. 

Up to this point there has been no attempt to specify numbers 
of spaces, areas required and needed equipment. These quantified 
data can be specified and will follow after the general conceptual 
approach is decided upon and some more specific assumptions 
made as to program nee^ of the regular day school students. 

(Just as a note in passing althou^ not necessarily a part of 
the community school emphasis, conrideration should be given to 
exploring Ae use of the Park for civil defense shelter purposes. 
Federtd funds may make it possible to provide some substantial 
areas which may permit of other than emergency shelter use.) 



APPENDIX IV 

THE ARTS - FINE AND APPLIED 

By CYRIL G. SARGENT 



There are a number of issues to be resolved in planning for 
the Arts. These center around centralization vs. decentralization, 
the relationsMp between the fine and applied art fields, commu- 
nity use of facilities and, of course, probable future trends in 
student enroUment among the different fields of activity. 

From the point of view of physical planning, the issue of cen- 
tralization of art facilities vs. their decentralization is rather key. 
It is one on which professional opinion, particularly at the collie 
and community college level, is divided. Those favoring central^- 
tion argue that by centralizing art facilities, one gives expresrion 
to the essential unity of all art forms and brings into close 
physical proximity those whose work in each of the special fields 
should be related. They argue further that centralimtion makes 
I possible the design and construction of strong physical elements 
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which of themselves can be both an important art form^ and 
serve as a representation of the unity which they feel is so 
essential. 

Thw further point out that where there is to be any extensive 
use or these facilities by l^e community for concerts, dramas, the 
dance and for exhibitions, there is a need to group these areas 
together for convenience, control and economy of maintenance — 
particularly of heating. One further point is sometimes made to 
the effect that centralization ms^es it p^ible to achieve an 
economy through the multiple use of auditoriums, theatres and 
concert halls. 

The position of the “decentralists” takes the form of objecting 
to cen^ization as setting apart and isolating activities which 
should be an integral part of the everyday experience of all 




pupils* By sepax^tiug th© art faciliti©s they f©©l t^t those 
both teach and study or specialize in these fields will be isolatec^ 
viewed as ‘‘soulful actors and sandaled painters who talk^to^^ach 
other but not to the mere mortals of other departmente.” Thus, 
they believe that it is urgent for those majoring in math, science 
and th© vocational fields to be given a casual, undirected contact 
on a day-to-day basis with art activiti^- 
As to ibo community us© of facilities, they take the positicm 
that while one or two performance halls may well be ^ntral^^ 
the day-by-day work of students is irrelwant to the adults of the 
community and, therefore, need not be in a centralized complex 
but rather dispersed throughout th© school complex. 

The economy argument and th© low utilization problem they 
answer by pointing out that in a large campus or school comply 
the utilization of each of the major components can be sharply 
increased. Moreover, they remind those favoring centralization 
for economy that the multiple-use hall has rarely, if ever, been 
successfully developed and that this represents a totally un^tis- 
factory compromise with the standards of quality which each of 
the art forms has a right to demand of the space in which it is 
to be presented. So there is no easy answer. ^ ^ 

Very probably, both positions are valid within limits and in 
the case of a complex of 10,000 students with a wide age span 
the solution probably lies in going both ways but with different 
emphasis at different grade levels. In th» gjasssi the art 

Is sn an element in the total 

general program of each pupil. Thus, there is no differentiated 
art space. At the middle school level there can be some special- 
ized space— for both fine and applied arts and at this level it 
might be very well possible to explore a blending of these two 
usually separated fields. These spaces would still, in general, meet 
the criterion of decentralization; and su(A performance spaces as 
might be needed could also be decentralized and of multiple use. 

At the senior high school level, the arguments for centralization 
can be pressed both in terms of specialization of pupil interest 
and program requirements, and in terms of quality of performance 
spaces. CSommunity use of these facilities would also argue for 
centralization, for these more elaborate spaces with sophisticated 
equipment are the ones most suitable for adult community use. 

The Specialized Spaces 

Because of the size of the Education Park, it becomes feasible 
to provide several spaces for the performing arts which will be of 



high quality and which, because they are specially designed will 
avoid the of Ae usual high school ai^torium wth its 

a ttendan t problems of scheduling conflicts, particularly when two 
different types of performing groups compete for the same spMe, 
both during the regular school day program as well as during 
after-school adult use. 

There appears to be a general agreement among experts that 
multiple-use space for the performing arts represents a compromise 
for each field. It is not, therefore, a satisfactory ^solution for any. 
Acoustics and stage requirements for a musical performance 
(instrumental) suggest a long, rectangular, box-type structure 
simUar to Boston’s Symphony Hall. The theatre requires that the 
audience be near the stagey that all sight lines be excellent and 
that the acoustical properties be appropriate for picking up the 
human voice from a wide range of stage positions. 

While the concert hall may, therefore, justifiably accommodate 
a relatively large audience, the preferred size of a theatre appears 
to be 500 or less. TTiere are further issues to be resolved in 
connection with the theatre. Opinion currently seems to be rather 
sharply divided between the traditional Proscenium arch-type of 
stage arrangement with its realistic stage setting as against the 
open stage extending at least half of its depth directly into the 
audience area and -relying eh the simplest of stage properties to 
_J .raggs5i the lotting. 

In addition to the theatre and music hall spaces for the per- 
forming arts, there are quite different requirements for the visual 
arts — p ai nting, design and sculpture. These require studio type 
facilities with either separate spaces for each specialized activity 
or a large loft-type arrangement which can be broken up into 
smaller “centers of interest” to accommodate a variety of special 
activities, and which can be varied as to relative sizes in accord- 
ance with student enrollments. 

Recommendations 

Much of the point of view which seems approindate for the Park 
developed during our discussions with Mr. Dober. Briefly, it 
seemed to be agreed that the issue of centralization vs. decen- 
tralization could be resolved by going both_ ways._ No special art 
spaces in the primary school; some few design oriented spaceship 
the intermediate school, with multiple-use small auditorium facili- 
ties; and at the high school level, centralized and specialized 
areas for each of tire major art fields would seem to represent a 
reasonable progression. 



APPENDIX V 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 

By LOUIS A. ROSASCO 



The marriage of book companies and electrical and appliance 
companies has resulted in an increa^ of educational hardware. 
What was once the province of traditional text book publishers 
now has been invaded by the makers of the new media. This nw 
abimdance of materitds and supplies for school use has created me 
need for management and storage. Schools must provide for intem- 
gent selection, purchase, distribution, training in use of media, 
maintenance and storage. The answer to these problems is more 
and more the instructional materials center. 

The instructional materials center in an educational park should 
be planned to encourage and facilitate reasonable learning activi- 
ties r pliitpj l to mhtenals and 'media. These learning activities may 
suggest separate biit' coordinated areas of learning for students 
and for professional ^rsonnel. 



An instructional materials center should be examined from 
several points of view. In terms of the functions of a center ifet — 
ordering, cataloging, producing, inventory, storing, maintaining, 
creating, experimenting, previewing, evaluating, testing,^ distrib- 
uting, broadcasting, programming, guiding, teaching, writing; in 
terms of the materials that describe a center — books, periodicals, 
pictures, models, mobiles, programmed materials, slides, film, 
microfilm, tapes, overlays, records, maps, charts, graphs, serins, 
radios, TV receivers, TV projectors, recorders, teaching machines. 

The center should be arranged so as to isolate noise-producing 
areas from clsssroom and reading areas. Space for storage riiould 
be flexible and Jidequate for future needs. One plan for space 
relationships is given on the ne;;t page. 
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H the instructional materials center incorporates the usual 
library functions, reading and study areas shoidd be provided for 
group use of l^rary and reference material. Othw areas which 
are more closely a part of the center are briefly de^ib^. 

Individual study spaces should be equipped with outlets for 
using listening devices, teaching machines and individual teaching 
units should have desk area and book storage; in some cases 
should have individual reading chairs, and should be weU-ven- 
tilated, with noise resistant floors and walls, and proper lightmg. 

Individual and group listening stations should be sound^rwfeiL 
well ventilated; open enough for proper supervision, and should 
be equipped with outlets, shelves and storage areas for machines, 
tape recorder, record player and earphones. 

Small group conferonce areas should be well lighted^ vratilated 
and soundproofed; should have space for conference table and 
chairs; should be fitted with all devices of a listening staUon, and 
should be large enough to be subdivided into two smaller areas. 

Film preview space should be arranged for small group use- 
tables for notes> etc.^ and should be soundproofed and well 

Microfilm reader space should have microfilm riders and 
furniture^ and should be soundproofed and ventilated. 

Circulation areas should be the hub of the instractional mat- 
erials center; should have space for card catalog, inventory and 
circulation files for all media, and should have proper space and 
eouipment to store materials prior to transit and after receipt, 
carts for equipment movement, transparency and slide drawers, 
picture and poster slots, record cubicles, tape shelves, model 
shelves, film racks, film strip wall files, storage units for larger 

equipment like TV, etc. # 

Materials and equipment storage area should provide for stor^e 
(adjustable) for such equipment as projectors, recorders, equip- 



ment carts, racks for maps and graphs, space for models, exhibits, 
globes and all other media. . , • i j . 

Materials production area should provide for the reproducUon 
of printed materials and construction of all types olteaclmg 
materials; should include facilities for producing for a TV studio; 
should provide a dark room, dry mounting pres^ duplication copy 
equipment, transparency material, small tools, sinks, multihw and 
mimeograph facilities, and should provide space for film and tape 
work areas etc. 

Office area should provide space for a general supervisor, 
material and production specialists, and for general curriculum 
specialists (K-12). 

Maintenance and service area should house facilities for woric 
benches, parts storage, storage for equipment to be repaired, 
tools etc. 

Faculty professional library should provide space for storage 
and display of materiak, and areas for reading and browsing. 

TV areas should ^ve facilities for film broadcast, with a TV 
studio control room, and TV broadcast teaching studio. ^ 

Audiodearning laboratory room should be equipped ytmi a 
language laboratory and should be flexible so as to proride m 
opportunity to experiment with plans geared to develop the 
function of the learning laboratory beyond the usual language 
classes. 

e e e 

This paper is designed to provide general directions for an 
instructional materials center. Tlie educational park concept makes 
it possible to concentrate all the facilities desCTibed in a tower 
of learning which is accessible to all units. It is understood that 
each school sub-unit mil need to provide some space for storage 
and utilization of materials. 



APPENDIX VI 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

By LOUIS A. ROSASCO 



Certain basic concepts about programs of health education 
have been developed in recent publications of research on the 
needs of children in this field. , 

In the interest of providing entena for facilities, I reprat 
material developed while creating a curriculum guide for Healtn 

^n^^° kindergarten and primary grades (K-3) best 
ma y be attained by giving emphasis to health practices 



results 

during 



* Qufficulutn Guide foT Meoith & Safety t E. Farley, L. Eosasco, J. 
George. 



the early years of school life. Health attitudes will dwelop^ as 
by*products. Much of the knowledge that the young cMd acqumes 
may be incidental to Ae practices and wtil not be extensive. 
Health knowledge at tlus stage is not the primary fmtor. ^ 

In the intermediate grades (4, 5 and 6) parUculwly with 10- 
and*ll*year*olds, the oraer of emphasis in terms of readiness is 
attitudes, practices and knowledge. Children at these ages are 
highly impressionable and attitudes are readily acquirra. 

It is important that desirable health attitudes be acquired and 
that children not be denied the opportunity to develop Malth 
attitudes. Plractices already formed should be further established 
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and reinforced. Knowledge to sustain the attitudes and supp<^ 
the practice will be necessary. Specific areas of study may be 
organized around the needs and problems of pupils. 

In the junior high school (7, 8 and 9) the relative emphasis 
is upon attitudes, knowledge and inractices. By this time he^th 
practices ^ould be well established. The idealism and utri^m 
of this ago lend themselves to the acceptance of recognized ideate 
of health and the development of additional attitudes toward 

health. . , , . • 

In the senior high school (10, 11 and 12) the health practices 
and attitudes which' have been formed previously should be rein- 
forced as rapi^y as possible by accurate scientific knowledge. At 
this stagey to know not only the what, but ateo_ the how and wh^ 
is important. Conviction that his health attitudes, ideals imd 
practices are sound scientifically will cement the health education 
a student has acquired, and assure him of adequate preparation 
to make the necessary hraldi decisions. 

We believe that in the elementary school, the major responsi- 
bility for learning in all areas of the curriculum rests with the 
classroom teacher. But there is a host of resource peiqile to call 
upon— the health teacher, school nurse-teacher, science super- 
visor, physical education teacher, school psychologist or guidwce 
counselor, custodian— tdl of whom may m^e special contributions 
to the education program in health and safety. Perhaps wery 
teacher is a teacher of health, but experience has taught us 
tliiif iinlft M each elementary teacher uses a planned, sequential 
health instruction guide, this area of the curriculum tends to ^ 
ne^ected, even forgotten. The incidental learning, the “teachable 
moments,” must continue to be utilized, but they are not enough. 
The areas of study which emphasize the development of health 
practices, skills and attitudes ^uld be part of the planned 
regular instruction program within each classroom. 

In the junior high school, although some areas of the curriculum 
may contribute particularly to the knowledge pupils may acqu^ 
in h#»ii1th and smety, such offerings are not enough. Every boy 
and ^1 should be given the opportunity to explore, experiment, 
question and, finally, formulate for himself lasting attitudes in 
health and smety education. 



In the junior high school, we believe that a concentrate course 
in health should be required for all pupils. Ideally, this cour% 
should be given to boys and girls together, five ^ys a weej 
during one of the three years. It should be taught by a quahfira 
health teacher. Practice indicates that alternate plans may be 
considered, i.e. two days a week for the first semester and three 
days a week for the second semester alternating with science or 
physical education over a period of two years; or a bl<^k of ten 
weeks daily at least twice during the three-year period. It is 
important to note thut we believe a classroom should be provided 
for he^th education classes, not the gynmanum or the auditorium. 

The chief administrative officer must take the respomibility for 
planning a sequential jnogram in health education as in all other 
areas of the curriculum. It also is his responsibiBty to see that 
qualified teachers are recruited to ensure the kind of learning 
which is called for in this typo of planning. 

In the senim: high school, we believe that a separate course m 
lipaltli taught coeducationaUy meeting five days a week preferably 
for a full year, but at least for a minimum of one sraaester, 
should be required for every boy and girl. This course should be 
taught by a qualified and fully certified health teacher, and offered 
preferitiily during either the eleventh or twelfth year. 

Again, in order to ensure that a well-planned, sequential health 
curriculum is developed, we believe that the chief administeative 
officer and the high school principal must take ^e responsibility 
for planning a program with the health education teachera and 
the teachers in related areas of the curriculum. Again, as in ^e 
junior high school, it also is the responsibility of the chief admin- 
istrative officer to see ^at qualified and certified, hedth teachers 
are recruited to ensure ^e kind of learning which is ci^ed for 
in such planning. It is essential that the knowledge and informa- 
tion included in the sciences, social studies, homo-making and 
industrial arts supplement the health course, not duplicate it. 
Results can be assured only when a very real effort is made to 
coordinate this area of the curriculum. 

Acceptance of these principles will mean the assignment of 
special health teaching rooms at the junior high and high school 
levels. 



